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The Role of International 
Trade in the Far East 


Tuomas W.S. Davis 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


\\) HAT IS THERE about the Far 
East that has led to the _ present 
chaos? The answer is not simply pov- 
erty, or nationalism, or overpopulation, 
or even international communism, al- 
though all of these enter into the pic- 
ture. It appears that the greatest single 
factor is dissatisfaction of the peoples 
of the Far East with the existence they 
have known, coupled with a desire to 
secure for themselves political and eco- 
nomic stability. Their searchings for 
a better world have in some instances 
led them to an adoption of communist 
principles which is, in fact, a backward 
step and not a forward one. 


Area of Vital Importance 


The Far East—from Afghanistan to 
Korea—is of vital interest to the free 
world. It contains large resources of 
strategic materials essential to the pro- 
ductivity of the free world—60 percent 
of the world’s tin, 95 percent of its nat- 
ural rubber, all of its jute, and large 
quantities of a score of other important 
commodities. It contains the only im- 
portant petroleum reserves between the 
Persian Gulf and California. 

Although communism did not create 
the present chaos, it has taken full ad- 
vantage of this chaos. The Kremlin has 
exploited these unsettled conditions to 
the great detriment of the people they 
pretend to help. In fact, the Far East 
has proved to be the major battleground 
between our. system and communism. 

This development was no accident. 
The defeats which were inflicted on in- 
ternational communism in France, in 
Italy, and, particularly, in Greece had 
to be countered before more of the satel- 
lite nations chose the path which Yugo- 
slavia had _ broken. The physical 
destruction and economic disorganiza- 
tion suffered by the Far East during 
World War II offered rich soil for com- 
munist penetration. The region bor- 
dered the great communist-dominated 
area of Siberia. And, finally, our at- 
tentions were necessarily divided be- 
tween this area and Western Europe. 

We have reason to hope that the tide 
has been stemmed—at least for the mo- 
ment. The forces of the United Nations 
have thrown back the North Korean 
Army and their Chinese-Communist Al- 
lies. Efforts to combat communism in 
Indochina and the Philippines are meet- 
ing with increasing success. 


International Trade Must Play 
Its Part 


Yet the danger is still strong. Many 
Nationalist leaders have failed to under- 
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stand that communism represents the 
complete denial of national integrity 
and freedom, or have displayed a mis- 
placed confidence that they can deal 
with the communists when nationalist 
aspirations have been satisfied. 

The simple fact is that economic per- 
formance of the new nations through- 
out the Far East has not measured up 
to the hopes of its peoples. Economic 
progress has fallen far short of what was 
wanted, and disillusionment has brought 
resentment. Disease, poverty, and hun- 
ger have not disappeared. Independ- 
ence has not brought long-sought relief. 
Some means must be found to provide 
improvement. 

These are the types of foreign affairs 
in which international trade must play 
its part. The textbooks tell us that our 
most profitable trade is with the de- 
veloped economies—the going concerns 
of the trade world. Does this mean 
that we must abandon these underde- 
veloped areas to their own resources? 
All of us know that this is not the solu- 
tion—but do we have a solution? 

Clearly, the answer is “‘yes.’”’ The ex- 
isting moderate governments are at- 
tempting to organize and develop the 
natural resources which they control. 
Conversion of these undeveloped re- 
sources into production would improve 
present living conditions and satisfy the 
people that they are moving toward 
higher living standards. But this will 
require help, the kind of help which is 
offered by the basic underlying prin- 
ciples of the foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment. 





Rubber tree tapped, showing latex in flow, 
Indonesia. 





Sumatra: Derricks rise in jungle clearings 
as new fields are developed to aid Far 
East in meeting its own oil needs. 


Why Aid Is Essential 


The continued independence of these 
nations is vital to the future of the free 
world. They have dedicated themselves 
to the ideals of national independence. 
To lose these countries to the masters 
of the Kremlin would be more than a 
blow to our security and our economic 
life; it would be a terrible defeat for the 
ideals of freedom. 

All these considerations make it es- 
sential for us to help the free countries 
of Asia in their struggle to maintain their 
independence and bring economic and 
sound progress to their peoples. Their 
governments are striving to strengthen 
their political institutions and their de- 
fenses, and to raise the standard of 
living. 

In the words of President Truman: 
“We cannot replace their own strong 
efforts, but we can supplement them.” 

The Mutual Security Program will do 
just that. On the military side, it will 
supply certain of the Asian countries 
with items of military equipment and 
training for their defense forces. On 
the economic side, it will provide the 
most urgently needed commodities, ma- 
chinery and tools, and technical advice 
in such fields as agriculture, industry, 
health, and government administration. 

The programs of aid and technical as- 
sistance will be meshed with plans and 
efforts of each of the recipient countries 
for the development of its own resources. 
Such procedure is essential if all re- 
sources available to each country are to 
be used efficiently. 

Emphatically, this action represents 
considerably more than a grant-in-aid 
program. Much of the success of this 
program, like the success of the ECA 
program, will depend upon the efforts 
of private foreign traders. 


Mutual Effort Required 


Foreign trade is more than the ex- 
port and import of goods. It involves 
the exchange of ideas, of services, and 
of techniques. Our own railway system 
was born of an export of British capital 
and technique. Many of our important 
industries were made possible by foreign 
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PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Both old and new methods of cultivation are seen on farms in India today. 


exporters of investment capital. Busi- 
nessmen of the United States have profit- 
ably shared their technical and indus- 
trial skills with our neighbors in Latin 
America—an area notably free of large- 
scale communism. Many businessmen, 
especially on the west coast, have for 
years maintained the possibilities of 
accomplishing as much in the Far Pacific 
area. 

Yet investment, development, and as- 
sistance are meaningless unless they are 
backed by the tools of production. Are 
we prepared at this time—when so much 
of our national product is ticketed for 
the mobilization program—to share our 
limited supplies with the Far East? It 
is not yet clear to some that we must 
share our goods to meet the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The answer is self-evident: In our own 
self-interest, we must provide the last 
full measure of effort to make maximum 
use of the free world’s raw materials and 
productive capacity in our determined 
program—our fight for peace and free- 
dom from any form of totalitarian 
idealogy or aggression for all those 
peoples of the world with whom we have 
common desires and aspirations. 

It should be clear to all that we must 
obtain vital raw materials from abroad. 
It should be equally clear that nations 
overseas—and, particularly, these under- 
developed nations—cannot make their 
full contribution to the joint defense un- 
less we provide some of the materials 
they need. Many months ago, Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer enunciated 
a clear statement of his position on this 
subject: “Under the present circum- 
stances, it would be well if each country 
would view the problem from the stand- 
point of how much it can give, rather 
than how much it can get. This attitude 
will, in the long-run, benefit all of us.” 

This thought does not represent 
starry-eyed idealism. Rather, it recog- 
nizes the necessity for strengthening the 
will and capacity of less-prosperous na- 
tions to do the things required of them 
in attaining our common security in- 
terests. 
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In short, we must be prepared to 
share our resources, even at some sacri- 
fice to ourselves. No one will question 
the shipment of mining equipment to 
step up the production of bauxite in 
Indochina. But are we prepared to ship 
fertilizers and pesticides to India? The 
end-result may well be increased pro- 
duction of Indian manganese—which 
we need for our defense production. 

It is nothing more than a common 
business precaution to make sure that 
these countries will want to supply us, 
and will be able to supply us. That 
means only one thing—they must be 
maintained as going concerns. 

There is no way of avoiding this issue. 
The free world, and particularly the free 
nations of the Far East, are faced witn 
the facts of communist aggression and 
subversion, backed by years of prepara- 
tion. In the Far East, that danger is 
immediate; for us, it is more remote. 





We must help strengthen their econo- 
mies and maintain their defenses. To 
put it another way, we must allocate 
scarce materials to the end-uses which 
make the greatest over-all contribution 
to the defense effort, wherever they may 
be located. It may result in a reduction 
in quantities available to our own civilian 
economy. The mobilization of the free 
world is worth the sacrifice. 

Let this be clear: The accomplish- 
ment of mobilization of the free world 
is not just a government job. It will in 
no small measure depend upon the 
efforts of America’s foreign traders. Our 
exporters and importers are the link be- 
tween the United States and friendly 
foreign countries, providing their access 
to our tools of production—mining 
equipment and freight cars at one end 
of the scale, fertilizers and insecticides 
at the other—and providing our access 
to their tin and tungsten, manganese 
and mica, burlap and manila fiber. Re- 
member, these are all necessities for 
which the United States is wholly or 
largely dependent on imports, and for 
which there are no satisfactory domes- 
tic substitutes. 


Our Export-Control Program 


We in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce have a particular interest in the 
contribution which foreign trade makes 
to the defense effort. As you know, our 
Office of International Trade is responsi- 
ble for the administration of our export- 
control program. Most persons, and 
exporters are no exception, regard export 
control as a police action—the denial of 
export licenses. True, this is an impor- 
tant part of the program. Through li- 
cense denial the Office of International 
Trade prevents the shipment of strategic 
commodities to unfriendly nations. 
More than 3 years ago the Department 
of Commerce recognized the threat of 
international communism, and took ac- 
tion to control all commodities which 


(Continued on p. 25) 





Dressing tin ore ready for market, Thailand. 
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Korean Chamber of Commerce 
Requests Trade Material 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived the following communication from 
Chun Yong Soon, President, Chamber of 
Commerce of Korea, 41 Kwangbok-Dong 2 
Kah, Pusan, Korea: 

“We the Chamber of Commerce of Korea, 
representing the entire businessmen of Korea 
tender you our deeply felt thanks for your 
continued assistance given Korea all through 
the struggle for freedom and independence. 
We are sorry to inform you that due to the 
war here our offices and all the printed 
materials were burned to ashes which made 
us suffer a great deal of inconvenience in our 
work to help our members. 

“Following our government and the ma- 
jority of our members we came down to 
Pusan, the southernmost port of Korea, and 
opened an interim office here to continue our 
work. And we will be much obliged to you 
if you will kindly mail us varieties of printed 
documents concerning international trade, 
statistics and any materials that the indis- 
pensable to the work of a chamber of com- 
merce who is endeavoring to help rehabilitate 
the economy of devastated country. 

“Please notify your members to utilize us 
as freely as they had prior to June 25, 1950, 
for we will serve them the best we can under 
the present circumstances.”’ 

Trade associations, chambers of commerce, 
or other groups, may wish to assist the 
Chamber by furnishing such material as 
would be helpful in carrying on its activities. 

Literature,may be sent to Pusan, Korea, by 
air freight via commercial airlines. 


New Industries Invited 
To Caserta, Italy 


Officials of both the city and Province of 
Caserta, Italy, are reportedly interested in 
attracting the establishment of new indus- 
tries in the area, and, as an inducement, 
offer a plant site, free of all charges, to any 
firm which agrees to employ a minimum of 
500 persons. 

Two sites—one 20,000 square meters and 
the other 28,000 square meters—are said to be 
currently available. They are centrally lo- 
cated, being adjacent to the railroads serving 
Rome, Bari, and Naples, and near the 
national highways leading to Rome and 
Naples. 

The population of the city of Caserta is 
estimated at more than 30,000, and skilled 
workers are stated to be readily available 
in the area, many being experienced and 
skilled technicians formerly émployed in 
military aircraft plants. Power and water 
facilities are reported to be adequate to sup- 
ply any new industrial plant or plants. 

United States industrialists desiring fur- 
ther information are invited to write to Dr. 
Francesco Porfidia, Vice Prefect and Com- 
missar, Prefecture of the Commune of Ca- 
serta, Italy. 
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Turkey Wishes to Expand 
Pistachio-Nut Exports 


Pistachio-nut growers in Turkey wish to 
make direct contact with United States buy- 
ers of this product, states a recent report 
from Istanbul. The export season for this 
year’s new crop will not open until late 
September or October, when Turkish ex- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


porters hope to have established satisfactory 
outlets in the United States. 

Heading the potential exporters is the Fis- 
tik Tarim Satis Kooperatifleri Birligi (Union 
of Pistachio Agriculture and Selling Cooper- 
atives), whose address is Tutluk Caddesi, 
Gaziantep, Turkey. This organization is 
composed of pistachio growers’ cooperatives 
from five producing districts, and includes 
among its functions the processing for mar- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 1n 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commrcial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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ket of its members’ crops. The Union par- 
ticularly wishes to establish connections with 
a large United States food-processing con- 
cern which would be in a position to promote 
the sale of pistachio nuts. 

Individual exporters of pistachio nuts are 
included in a list of Turkish importers, deal- 
ers, growers, and exporters of fruits and nuts, 
which is obtainable, subject to a charge of 
$1 per copy, from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. 


U. S. Capital Sought to 
Exploit Feldspar Mines 


Mrs. Jeanne Riviére, of Toulouse, France, 
who is said to be the sole owner of feldspar 
mining concessions, wishes to establish con- 
tact with a United States firm interested in 
investing capital and participating in de- 
velopment of the properties. 

According to Mrs. Riviére, the concessions 
consist of two feldspar quarries, exploitation 
of which she began a few months ago and 
subsequently abandoned owing to lack of 
capital. She has furnished the following data 
regarding each quarry: 

1. Feldspar (orthose) quarry located in 
the Department of Pyrenees-Orientales, 
France, 50 kilometers from Perpignan. Min- 
ing pit. Excellent quality feldspar compa- 
rable to the Norwegian feldspar. Total area 
of quarry—approximately 75 acres. Possible 
uses of product—ceramic and glassware in- 
dustries. 

2. Feldspar (albite) quarry located in the 
Aude Department, France. Open quarry. 
Total area, approximately 100 acres. Good 
quality product. Possible uses—pottery, 
stoneware, bathroom flooring. 

Copies of analyses may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Riviere estimated the daily produc- 
tion of both quarries to be 40 metric tons 
of crude feldspar, which output she believes 
can be increased with use of up-to-date 
mining equipment. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Mrs. Riviere, whose address is 28 Rue 
Raymond IV, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
France. 


Market Sought for 1951 
Crop of Turkish Filberts 


Findik Tarim Satis Kooperatifleri Birligi 
(Pilbert Agricultural Sales Cooperative 
Union), in Turkey, wishes to correspond with 
United States importers of filberts who are 
seeking new sources of supply, with a view to 
establishing trade connections prior to the 
opening of the filbert export season in Sep- 
tember of this year. An exclusive agent is 
not desired. 

The Union, which consists of 16 filbert 
growers’ cooperatives, reportedly has a mem- 
bership of well over 40,000 individual grow- 
ers, and its principal objective is to handle 
for sale the produce of its members. 

Interested importers may communicate 
with the General Director, Findik Tarim 
Satis Kooperatifieri Birligi, Giresun, Turkey. 


Teleprinters and Other 
Equipment for Iran 


The Iranian Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones, Tehran, is calling for bids 
to supply 60 teleprinters equipped with Per- 
sian script keyboard and 20 telegraphic 
relays with accessories. One set of specifi- 
cations (in French), including a drawing of 
the keyboard, is obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
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25, D. C. Although the announcement of 
the call for bids issued by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment designates June 11 as the bid dead- 
line, the Department of Commerce has been 
informed by the Commercial Attaché of the 
Iranian Embassy in Washington that quota- 
tions are still being accepted. 


Iran in Market for 


Barbed Wire 


Ten tons of galvanized barbed wire (two- 
strand, 2 mm. twisted together, distance 
between spines 10 cm.) are required by the 
Ministry of Railways, Tehran, Iran, with bids 
to supply this material to reach the Adminis- 
tration General of the Ministry prior to 
August 8, 1951. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the office of the Commercial Attaché, Em- 
bassy of Iran, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (telephone: Hobart 
2636). 


More Hydroelectric 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited until September 11, 1951, 
by the New Zealand State Hydro-Electric 
Department, Wellington, for the supply and 
delivery of eight 50-kv. potential transform- 
ers for Tauranga and Waikino Substations. 
This procurement is designated as contract 
No. 183. 

Specifications are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—“AKG” Akustische- und Kino- 
gerate Ges. m. b. H. (manufacturer of 
acoustical and _ electrical instruments), 
Nobilegasse 50, Vienna, desires to manufac- 
ture under United States license in Austria 
mechanical, acoustical, or electrical equip- 
ment. Firm also wishes to enter into nego- 
tiations with United States firms which 
would be interested in manufacturing some 
of its patents on a royalty basis, or alterna- 
tively, to import its products on a commis- 
sion basis. 

2. Austria—KEisenwerk Sulzau—Werfen 
(manufacturer of cast-iron rolls), Schwind- 
gasse 20, Vienna IV, is interested in obtain- 
ing under a licensing arrangement all tech- 
nical information concerning new materials 
and methods for the casting of rolls. 

3. Austria—Schaffler & Co. (manufacturer 
of electrical precision equipment), Sturz- 
gasse 34, Vienna XV, seeks proposals from 
United States firms for the manufacture 
under United States license in Austria of 
electrical precision equipment and small pre- 
cision electric motors. 

4. England—Finlock Gutters, Ltd. (pat- 
entee), 20 St. John’s Road, Turnbridge Wells, 
Kent., offers for manufacture under license 
in the United States gutter and eave blocks. 
The blocks are reportedly manufactured with 
waterproof concrete and the gutter troughs 
are lined in situ after erection, with layers 
of special bitumen and felt. Further infor- 
mation, drawings, and price list available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Netherlands—Nedalo N. V. (manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment and machin- 
ery), Twekkelerweg 263-265, Hengelo (0), 
desires to manufacture under United States 
license in the Netherlands the following 
American-type products: Heating appliances, 
electric furnaces, washing machines, indus- 
trial heating equipment, and refrigerators 
and kitchen equipment for hotels, ships, and 
canteens. 





Import Opportunities 


6. Algeria—André Soulie (wine producer, 
domestic and export merchant), Rue de 
Chalons, Algiers, offers for immediate ship- 
ment approximately 1,000,000 bottles (75 
centiliters) of the finest quality Algerian 
vintage wine. Firm would consider outright 
sale and/or agency connections in New York 
or New Orleans. If desired, shipment availa. 
ble in bulk, to be bottled in the United 
States; wine barrels contain 225 liters. Qual- 
ity inspection, if required, available through 
a sworn expert, courtier assermenté, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Algiers. /(Pre- 
viously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 9, 1951.) 

7. Australia—Holmesdale Pty., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 27 Erskine Street, Sydney, 
offers on an outright sale basis monthly 
quantities of 2 to 5 tons of the following: 
(1) All types of plastic scraps, 100-pound 
cases; (2) cellophane waste, 300-pound bales; 
and (3) leather scraps, 300-pound bales. 

8. Canada—Marcel ‘Bellerose (exporter), 
7138 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, P. Q., offers 
on an outright sale basis approximately 400,- 
000 feet of fourth-grade and better soft rough 
lumber, spruce and pine (some pine clear of 
knots). Specifications: 2 x 3, 2 x 4, 2 x 6, -8, 
-9, -10; lengths, 12, 14, and 16 feet; also 
available in planks. Inspection available 
anywhere by qualified independent inspector 
at purchaser’s expense. Shipment in carload 
lots. 

9. England—George Cohen Sons & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), 58 Wood Lane, London, 
W. 12, offers on an outright sale basis com- 
plete chemical and metallurgical plant, origi- 
nally constructed in Norway by the Germans 
during the occupation. Illustrated brochure 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—-H, Elichaoff (importer, ex- 
porter), 6 Great Sc. Thomas Apostle, London, 
E. C. 4, offers on an outright sale basis 
large polar-bear and grizzly-bear skins, raw 
or dyed, in natural shapes and strips of 
various thicknesses and lengths. 

11. England—The Fulham Pottery & 
Cheavin Filter Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 210 
New King Road, London, S. W. 6, has avail- 
able for export domestic water filters, to a 
value of £5,000 annually. Illustrated leaflet 
with price quotations available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

12. England—Nee Ashie & Co. (export 
merchant), 35 Rathcoole Gardens, Hornsey, 
London, N. 8, offers on an outright sale basis 
Gold Coast timber, including mahogany, 
sapele, wawa, bubinga, and makore (Baku), 
all logs and woods freshly, cut to require- 
ments. Firm also has available for export 
animal skins, ginger, and kola. 

13. England—Wood & Steel Specialities 
Co., Ltd. (Concessionaire for goods manufac- 
tured to order), 329 High Holborn, London, 
E. C. 1, seeks United States market for high 
quality machine divided steel rules. Illus- 
trated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

14. France—Rechereches & Exploitations 
Minieres Aux Pyrenees (R. E. M. A. P.) (pro- 
ducer, exporter), Chori Basa, Parc d’Hiver, 
Biarritz, Basses-Pyrenees, offers on an out- 
right sale basis barite (Barytine-SO,Ba) 
(barium ore) and Gallo-Roman scoriae, 
having a high iron-ore content, the analysis 
as follows: Iron ore, 45.3 percent; silica, 25 
to 30 percent; alumina, 5.4 percent; lime, 4 
percent; copper, 0.4 percent; zinc, 6 percent; 
sulfur, 0.5 percent; phosphorus, 0.10 to 0.20 
percent; gold, 2.5 grams per metric ton; 
silver, 12 grams per metric ton; and man- 
ganese, 1.3 percent. Inspection available at 
producing center at expense of importers. 
Firm desires complete shipping instructions 
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from potential United States importers. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

15. Germany—Amberger Kuehlanlagen, 
Maschinenfabrik Gebrueder Schubert (man- 
ufacturer), 45 Pfistermeisterstrasse, Am- 
perg/Opf., Bavaria, seeks United States 
market and agent for all types of refrigerat- 
ing equipment, such as refrigerators, ice- 
cream freezers, beer and milk coolers, 
refrigerating equipment for breweries, and 
refrigerated food counters. Specifications, 
prices, pictures, and catalogs furnished by 
German firm on request. 

16. Germany—Richard Brandau (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 161 Dehnhaide, Ham- 
burg, Offers on an outright sale basis 
high-quality miniature electric incandes- 
cent lamp bulbs for surgical instruments, 
such aS cystoscopes, otoscopes, broncho- 
scopes, aurioscopes, and theracoscopes, 1 
millimeter and up in diameter, 10,000 bulbs 
monthly of each type. Quality according to 
sample. Representative sample available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Mettalwerke Adolf Hopf 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 15 Buergermeis- 
ter-Reiger-Strasse, Noerdlingen/Schw., Ba- 
varia, Offers on an outright sale basis plastic 
screw caps for bottles, jars, and tubes; and 
plastic containers for shaving cream, lip- 
stick, and other products of the chemical, 
pharmaceutical, and foodstuffs industries, 
according to customer’s specifications. 

18. Germany—L. Chr. Lauer (manufac- 
turer), 9-12 Kleinweidenmuehle, Nuernberg- 
W., Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent 
for stamping mill products, _ especially 
badges, medals, metal labels, and metal name 
plates, finished product either stamped, cold 
drawn engraved, galvanized, enameled, or 
spray varnished, as desired. Specifications 
and samples obtainable from German firm 
on request. 

19. Germany—W. Orentschuk (export 
merchant exclusively for E. Happle & Sohn, 
Weissenhorn bei Ulm/Donau, Bavaria), 46 
Lucile Grahnstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, seeks 
United States market and agent for ma- 
chinery suitable for flour mills and grain 
elevators. Set of catalogs (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany — Vereinigte Papierwerke 
Schickedanz & Co. (manufacturer), 9-17 
Siegfriedstrasse, Nuernberg 2, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for facial tissues, sizes 
7% x 6 inches and 9% x 9 inches, quantity 
according to order. Price information and 
sample tissues may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. Italy—‘“‘La Conserviera” (importer and 
exporter of foodstuffs), Via Galata 37, Genoa, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality foodstuffs, including Italian wines, 
dried fruit, tuna, sardines, mackerel, and 
anchovies in oil, quantity by arrangement. 
Inspection available by buyer or agent in 
Genoa at importer’s expense. Potential 
United States purchasers requested to fur- 
hish any pertinent instructions as to pack- 
ing, shipping, and import requirements. 

22. Italy—-Macellazione Industria Suini 
Fratelli Boccalatte (manufacturer, whole- 
saler), 72 Via Stadera a Poggioreale, Naples, 
offers on an outright sale basis high-grade 
salami and other pork products, quantity ac- 
cording to order. Photographs of plant and 
products manufactured available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Italy—Edoardo Mottadelli (manufac- 
turer), Via Frova 4, Cinisello, Milan, seeks 
United States market and regional agents 
(Pacific, West, North, Central, East North 
Central, Middle Atlantic, New England, West 
South Central, East South Central, South 
Atlantic) for handicraft leather goods. Set 
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of photographs and price list available on 4 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Luzembourg—Société Financiére Ra- 
petz, S. A. Holding (patent holder), 269, 
Route de Beggen, Luxembourg, offers to seil 
license, which firm now holds, to exploit pat- 
ented new process for distilling petroleum 
products and reprocessing lubricating oils. 
Description of methods (in English and 
French) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Morocco—Conserveries Du Moghreb 
(canner and exporter of canned fish) (sar- 
dines) and fruit (tomatoes, oranges)), Km 
5.6 Route de Camp Boulhaut (P. O. Box 
2198), Casablanca, has available for export 
2,500 cases of 100 cans each of French Mo- 
roccan sardines, canned in pure olive oil, 
cleaned but with skins and bones, summer 
1951 pack, weight 334 ounces, size %4 P. 22, 
Norwegian type, keys furnished on request. 
Firm will furnish samples or arrange for 
independent inspection; in any case, ex- 
port quality controlled by Moroccan Gov- 
ernment. As firm has had no experience in 
shipping to the United States, it would ap- 
preciate instructions as to United States 
packing requirements. 

26. Morocco (Spanish Zone)—Maria Vic- 
toria Moreno Jimenez Castillanos (export 
merchant), 22 Sidi Mandri, Tetuan, seeks 
United States market and agent for first- and 
second-class dry, salted goatskins, 2,000 
dozen monthly. Weight: First-class, 9 to 
914 kilograms per dozen; second-class, 7 to 
744 kilograms per dozen. Price quotations 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish preferred. 

27. Netherlands—Fronita Handelsondern- 
eming (manufacturer of fancy, household 
and religious articles) , 134 Haarlemmermeer- 
straat, Amsterdam, offers on an outright sale 
basis the following articles: (1) Hand- 
painted ashtrays and candy dishes (enamel 
on brass); (2) hand-painted brooches, easel 
pieces, and cradle crosses (enamel on brass) ; 
and (3) sacramental vessels and religious 
articles. Photographs and price informa- 
tion available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number for which loan 
material is requested. 

28. Norway—Br¢gdrene Strand (Strand 
Brothers) (export agent), 9 Markveien, Oslo, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
“ELECTROL” anti-verdigris paste (patented) 
used to prevent corrosion on battery poles 
and cable shoes. Quantity: 10,000 tubes (314 
inches long, diameter approximating that of 
toothpaste tubes) immediately available for 
shipment. No independent quality inspec- 
tion available in Norway. All shipments are 
inspected by manufacturer and agent prior 
to exportation. Firm desires usual shipping 
instructions. Literature (in English and 
Norwegian), price quotation, and sample 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Norway—Jens F. Taraldsen (export 
merchant), 6 Prinsensgate, Oslo, offers on an 
outright sale basis men’s leather jackets made 
of first-quality soft sheepskin leather, cotton 
or flannel lining optional. Quantity: 200 
jackets in stock for immediate shipment and 
thereafter, 400 available monthly; specifica- 
tions: chocolate-brown color, 5-button 
length, and styled with four pockets; sizes: 
(American) 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 and (Nor- 
wegian, respectively) 48, 50, 52, 54, and 56. 
Independent quality inspection can be ar- 
ranged through subject firm at Oslo at 
buyer’s expense. Price information and 
sample jacket obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Mexico—Silleria Malinche, S. A. (manu- 
facturer of chairs), General Trevifio y Améri- 
can, Apartado Postal 948, Monterrey, is in the 
market for an initial purchase of approxi- 
mately 1,000 yards of 12-gage plastic material, 
suitable for upholstering, order subject to 
sample. 

31. Union of South Africa—Amalgamated 
Packaging Industries, Ltd., P. O. Box 2592, 
Johannesburg, desires to locate a dependable 
American source for kraft paper used in the 
manufacture of multiple-wall paper bags. 
Firm estimates its present annual require- 
ments at 18,000 tons. Firm has also ex- 
pressed an interest in importing the follow- 
ing quantities of paper from the United 
States: Grocery bag kraft, 2,000 tons; toilet 
tissue, 2,000 tons; tissue for waxing, 600 tons. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Agency Opportunities 


32. Belgium—Roger Cortier (sales agent), 
24 rue au Vin, Renaix, seeks agency for viscose 
and acetate fibers and compounds of viscose 
and acetate fibers in spindles or cones, prices 
to be quoted f. 0. b. New York. 

33. Canada—Enterprise Agencies, Ltd. 
(sales agent), 5301 Western Avenue, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, desires agency for aircraft 
parts and accessories. 

34. Canada—J. H. Lawson (commission 
merchant), Room 511, 28 Wellington Street 
West, Toronto, seeks representation for tez- 
tiles, including laces (vals, all-overs, and 
nets), dress goods, and printed cottons. 

35. Cuba—Gabriel Ayala Pereda (commis- 
sion merchant), Carretera Central Km. 18, 
Apartado 2963, Cotorro, Habana, desires to 
represent United States manufacturing and 
exporting firms for the following items: All 
kinds of fabrics, laces and embroideries, shoe 
leather, delft, porcelain, crystal and glassware 
for domestic use, hardware, and cutlery. 

36. Cuba—B. Ramil y Cia., S. en C. (im- 
porter and commission merchant, exporter 
of leather), Amargura 316, Habana, wishes 
to obtain agency for hand shoe tacks, que- 
bracho, chestnut and wattle extracts, chromic 
sulfate, and leather tanning agents. 

37. Ecuador—Julio C. Moncayo B. (sales/ 
indent agent) , Luque 113, P. O. Box 69, Guay- 
aquil, is interested in contacting U. S. man- 
ufacturers and manufacturers’ agents han- 
dling the following items: Textiles (cotton, 
silk, and rayon), paper products, reinforced 
steel bars, various types of wire, foodstuffs, 
canned goods, porcelain-, glass-, and hollow- 
ware, paints and varnishes, electrical appli- 
ances, cutlery, and general merchandise. 

38. Germany—Thode & Mueller (agent and 
broker), 83 Rissener Landstrasse, Hamburg, 
Blankenese, seeks agency for soybeans, cot- 
tonseed, linseed, and other oilseeds, all kinds 
and qualities, in quantities over 100 tons. 

39. Morocco—Junior S. A. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 30 Casa 
Riera, Immeuble, Nahon, Tangier, wishes to 
obtain agency for textiles, shirts, foodstuffs, 
and chemical products. 

40. Norway—Jens F. Taraldsen (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 6 Prinsensgate, Oslo, is inter- 
ested in obtaining Norwegian representation 
as manufacturer’s agent for American firms 
producing the following commodities: In- 
dustrial chemicals of all types; dark blue 
cotton twill, weight approximately 300 grams 
per square meter, width 72 centimeters; 8- or 
10-ounce denim, 72 centimeters wide; white 
surgical gauze, suitable for hospital use, 20 
to 30 thread, 90 centimeters wide. Firm re- 
quests that samples be submitted for all 
items with the exception of chemicals. 


Foreign Visitors 


41. Belgium—Jean Theunissen, represent- 
ing S. A. de Constructions Mecaniques “Mon- 
diale’”’ (engages in series production of pre- 
cision lathes and variable speed units), 55 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Algeria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN May 


The economic outlook in Algeria during 
May was somewhat more favorable than in 
preceding months. Good crops, other than 
cereal, were expected from continued favor- 
able weather; wage increases augured greater 
stability in the labor market, and the release 
of a portion of wine stocks increased wine 
sales. However, dim prospects for cereal 
crops caused a ban to be placed on the ex- 
portation of grains on April 27. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The announcement of a 20 percent in- 
crease in maritime freight rates to be effec- 
tive June 1 stepped up shipping between 
France and Algeria during May. This in- 
crease applies to all cargo except market 
garden crops and empty barrels, the increased 
rates on which will not become effective until 
sometime in July. 

A 40 percent reduction during May in rail- 
way freight charges in France for North 
African potatoes permitted the sale of Al- 
gerian potatoes at competitive prices on the 
French market. 

The new 150,000-volt interconnection line 
between Oued Agrioun and Duzerville (near 
Bone), in the Department of Constantine 
was put into service in May. It permits the 
exchange of power between the thermal 
plants of Algiers and Bone and is an impor- 
tant phase in the giant interconnection proj- 
ect which it is hoped will ultimately connect 
all important pcwer plants in the country, 
result in cheaper power for Algeria, and 
remove one of the main obstacles in the way 
of industrialization. 

Five additional bulk storage tanks, of 
4,000-ton capacity each, for the storage of 
petroleum were projected for the port of 
Algiers. Increased port traffic in 1951 makes 
additional space desirable, and it was planned 
to construct the tanks on one of the quays 
so that ships might be provisioned directly 
from the tanks. 

LABOR 


Several short strikes of minor consequence 
were settled by an increase in wages rang- 
ing from 6 to 50 percent of the prevailing 
wage scale. The only important strike that 
remained unsettled at the end of the month 
(the strike began April 16) was that of the 
soft-coal miners of Kenadza, the country’s 
only coal mine. No prospect of its settle- 
ment was in sight. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall throughout most of the farming 
area in May considerably revived the pastures 
and growing crops. 

Although the citrus fruit season was not 
completely finished, the crop was estimated 
to have reached a record total for Algeria of 
260,000 metric tons, of which 201,000 tons had 
been exported by May 1. France received the 
bulk of the exportations—185,000 tons—and 
16,000 tons were sold abroad, Western Ger- 
many being the principal customer. 

It was estimated that April frosts would 
cause a 600,000 to 800,000 hectoliter reduction 
in the next wine harvest. Additional wine 
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stocks from the last crop were released by a 
French Government decree on May 5 which 
permitted sales by producers of up to 40 
percent of their 1950 production plus 200 
hectoliters per producer for ordinary wines 
and up to 50 percent for quality wines. The 
announcement of an increase in maritime 
freight rates accelerated shipments of wine 
to Metropolitan France which provided a 
good market. 

The current cereal crop was estimated on 
May 20 to be about 25 percent under last 
year’s crop of 2,030,000 metric tons. Ex- 
ports of wheat, barley, barley flour, and 
barley products were banned on April 27. 
Up to this date, April grain exports totaled 
45,000 metric tons.—U. S. CONSULATE GEN- 
ERAL, ALGIERS, JUNE 5, 1951. 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PACKING REQUIREMENTS FOR FISH- 
MEAL EXPORTS 


All fish meal shipped from Angola must 
be in sacks weighing 2'4 pounds and hold- 
ing 176 pounds, or in sacks weighing 24 
pounds and holding 132 pounds, according to 
an announcement in The Jornal do Comercio 
(Lisbon), April 27, 1951. Each lot offered for 
shipment must use one size sack exclusively. 


Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The Argentine Government’s 1951-52 cam- 
paign for greater planting of crops was ini- 
tiated on June 6 and basic official prices to 
producers for wheat, flaxseed, and corn were 
announced. The respective prices, with per- 
centage increases from 1950-51, are as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 34 pesos per 100 kilograms (11 
percent); flaxseed, 50 (22 percent); corn, 30 
(11 percent). Growers are promised further 
increases if production costs rise above pres- 
ent levels, and a share in IAPI’s (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute) export profits if 
international prices become more favorable 
than those ruling today. The Bank of the 
Nation has been instructed to provide liberal 
agricultural credit, and efforts are being 
made to increase farm-machinery imports. 
Government representatives are being sent 
throughout the country to contact growers 
and to urge greater production. General 
opinion is that acreage of small grains will be 
little changed from that of last season, but 
that flaxseed acreage may be moderately 
larger. 

Weather has been excessively warm and 
humid—beneficial to pastures but dangerous 
for wheat and other small grains and retard- 
ing the conditioning of corn for export. 
IAPI has sold to France 120,000 metric tons 
of corn at 540 and 550 pesos per ton, but so 
far has not been able to buy much from 
growers. 

Cattle marketings have been running un- 
der demand, maintaining thereby a steady 
high-price level. Meat packers are operat- 











ing in a confused situation, as official cattle 
liquidation values under the Anglo-Argen- 
tine protocol of last April have not yet been 
declared. Frozen beef is moving steadily to 
the United Kingdom, but chilled beef ship- 
ments so far have not been initiated. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


Argentine official trade statistics showed a 
favorable balance of 97,200,000 pesos in Feb- 
ruary; both tonnage and value of exports 
were considerably higher than they were in 
the preceding month. After appropriate 
adjustments for the multiple exchange rates 
in force, the favorable balance in foreign 
currency was equivalent to 240,900,000 pesos, 

A joint Anglo-Argentine trade committee 
meeting in Buenos Aires has not yet been 
able to agree upon types and quantities of 
goods which might be exchanged in addition 
to the few mentioned in the April 23 proto- 
col. The first contingent of a West German 
delegation arrived in Argentina to revise the 
1950 commercial and financial conventions. 
Although trade during the first annual 
period of these agreements, ending in August 
1951, has prolonged a rapid postwar expan- 
sion in both directions, it will evidently fall 
short of the $250,000,000 predicted at the 
time of signature. 

Virtually no wool has been sold abroad 
since last March, and the export movement 
has slumped seriously. The Government has 
refused to license export sales made at the 
existing world prices, which are well under 
the March peaks, and some dealers reportedly 
face difficulties in financing their stocks on 
hand. The Government is attempting to 
support this position by extending liberal 
credit. A possible relaxation soon of licens- 
ing policy, in order to permit sales, is 
rumored in the trade. 

Shipments of steel products into Argentina 
from all sources of supply continue at the 
same average as in the previous months, 
based on import permits granted and orders 
placed from 4 to 6 months ago. Permits are 
not available for imports from Argentina's 
traditional sources of supply, and very few 
of these sources are believed in a position to 
quote steel products, as production is in- 
creasingly devoted to armament programs 
and domestic market requirements. Recent 
Central Bank circulars inform the import- 
ing trade that permits will be granted to 
import steel requirements from the following 
countries: Sweden, Spain and possessions, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Austria, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Switzerland, and Brazil, but the trade does 
not expect to be able to acquire any appre- 
ciable quantity of steel from these countries. 

Aluminum ingots and bars were added to 
the listed items for which exchange permits 
will be automatically granted, for all coun- 
tries of origin, to importers holding firm 
commitments for delivery. 

Net foreign-exchange holdings increased 
by 38,000,000 pesos in May, compared with 
an average of nearly 150,000,000 pesos 
monthly in January through April. Credit 
expansion continued at a rate in excess of 2 
percent monthly and currency in the hands 
of the public for the first time passed the 
12,000,000 pesos mark. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A 40-percent wage increase and a 2-peso- 
per-day minimum wage was promised to 
about 80,000 sugar workers by President 
Peron on June 8 at a meeting of labor dele- 
gates from the sugar industry. Four addi- 
tional paid holidays for Government workers 
and bank employees were authorized by the 
Executive, raising the total number to 13 
annually. 

Retail milk prices in Buenos Aires in- 
creased 10 to 15 percent, effective June 1, 
and prices to producers of raw milk were 
raised from 30 to 35 centavos a liter in an 
effort to alleviate the milk shortage. The 
retail price of rice was increased 22 percent, 
and higher prices for alcoholic beverages were 
authorized. Some Buenos Aires bus fares 
were raised, and streetcar-fare zones were 
shortened. The official cost-of-living index 
for December 1950, recently released, shows 
a rise to 329.2, compared with 322.9 for 
November. 

Growth of the Argentine Government 
owned and operated merchant marine con- 
tinued in May; two new Dutch-built third- 
class passenger liners of 12,000 gross tons 
each were entered into service; a Swedish- 
built 9,809-ton tanker and a British-built 
liner arrived in Buenos Aires on their maiden 
voyages; and a 12,000-ton tanker was 
launched in England.—U. S. EMBAssy, 
BUENOS AIRES, JULY 21, 1951. 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New ITEMS ADDED TO IMPORT TARIFF 
SCHEDULE 


Legislative ordinances published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of the Belgian Congo 
dated March 10, 1950, provide for the inser- 
tion of several new items in the Congo import 
tariff schedule bearing ad valorem customs 
rates as follows: Effective February 1, 1951, 
rubber wearing apparel and equipment (with 
the exception of shoes) used for safety and 
protection against occupational hazards, 5 
percent; wearing apparel or equipment made 
of artificial plastic materials, used for safety 
and protection against occupational hazards, 
5 percent; braided wire, cables, insulators, 
lacquered wire, and similar products used 
for making electrical connections, 10 per- 
cent. Effective March 1, 1951, rough timber, 
without bark, 5 percent; manufactured and 
semimanufactured products used in the 
manufacture of saucepans and other kitchen 
utensils, and also in the manufacture of 
shipping containers, 6 percent. These com- 
modities were formerly included in general 
tariff items, as for example, “other rubber 
manufactures,” which carry dutiable rates 
of 18 percent. 


CERTAIN ITEMS SUBJECT TO HIGHER EXPORT 
DuTIEs; TOBACCO AND OTHER ITEMS Now 
DuTY-FREE 


The above-mentioned ordinances also pro- 
vide for increased export duties, effective 
February 22, 1951, as follows (former rates 
in parentheses): Coffee, 10 percent, (7 per- 
cent); cotton and cotton linters, 18 percent, 
(15 percent and 12 percent, respectively) ; 
peanut oil, 12 percent (7 percent); and palm 
oil, 18 percent (15 percent). In addition, 
these ordinances provide for the duty-free 
exportation of tobacco, effective February 
1951, and the exemption from export duties, 
beginning March 1, 1951, of apparel and 
clothing, fabrics, glass bottles and flasks, 
footwear, and collections and specimens of 
a scientific nature. The exemption also ap- 
plies to exports of paints and varnishes, 
coverings, metal-packing materials, fibro-ce- 
ment manufactures, hides (tanned, curried), 
and manufacture of iron, steel and alumi- 
num, such as enamelware, galvanized ware, 
and tin plate. 
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American Samoa Acquires Civilian Status 


On July 1, 1951, American Samoa completed its transition from a military 
to a civilian economy. Administered by the U. S. Navy since 1900, the 
islands received the first civilian Governor at Pago Pago on February 23, 
1951, and on July 1 the Department of the Navy turned over full responsi- 
bility for government of the area to the U. S. Department of Interior. The 
Navy transferred all of the land, buildings, equipment, and supplies which 
might be of use either for governmental purposes or for commercial 
development. 

Availability of the former naval properties, together with the natural deep 
water harbor at Pago Pago, will open up a new era for commercial oppor- 
tunities, according to a report prepared by the Director of the Department 
of Administrative Services and forwarded to the Office of International Trade 
by the Governor of American Samoa. Airline connections with Honolulu, 
the Fiji Islands, and New Zealand are expected to be in operation soon. 
Plans are under way for supplying fuel and limited ships’ stores to commer- 
cial ships and to planes. Petroleum products can be discharged from tankers 
and ships can be fueled alongside the oil dock. 

Consideration is also being given to the establishment of a bonded-ware- 
house area which would enable transshipment cargo to be discharged 
alongside and held for distribution and shipment. A number of former 
Navy buildings could readily be altered to serve as warehouses, when the 


extent of the demand is indicated. 





A building on Pago Pago Bay has been designated by the Governor as a 
hotel for tourists and commercial representatives. The facilities will be 
expanded as required until private enterprise takes over. 
and tourists already have come to the hotel from Australia and New Zealand. 

Copra is the main export from American Samoa, and with the recent rise in 
price, production has increased substantially. Mats woven from laufala 
leaves are being exported in increasing quantities. 
laufala mats are used as both floor and wall coverings. 

Persons or firms interested in the possibilities of trade with American 
Samoa are invited to communicate with the Commerce and Industry Division, 
Government of American Samoa, Pago Pago, American Samoa. 


Both businessmen 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import LICENSING CRITERIA 


New import licensing criteria were ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Foreign Trade 
Consultative Committee of the Bank of 
Brazil on March 19 and 26 and April 16, 1951, 
states a dispatch of May 9, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Licenses for the 
articles concerned are granted as follows: 
Mineral wool (waste wool, slag wool); 
polyethylene, in grain or powder; beater 
mixers, with accessories for various pur- 
poses, minimum capacity 20 kilograms; 
screens of phosphor bronze; mouthpieces 
and reeds; synthetic and softening resins 
in the manufacture of grease-resistant fab- 
rics; self-screwing screws; zinc oxide; fluo- 
rescent paint; brake bands for automobiles, 
omnibuses and trucks; detonating fuses (re- 
quests to be accompanied by documents 
signed by Ministry of War); dark glass, spe- 
cial, for use in glasses, shields, and helmets 
or masks for protection in electric soldering 
work: License 6 months’ supply, Payable in 
any currency: To dealers—up to half their 
average imports during 1946-49, inclusive; 
to end users—to meet real needs. 

Air compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
paint sprayers, pressure-reducing valves, and 
automatic control instruments; electric hair 
dryers, helmet type for professional use; iron 
winches, manual: License 6 months’ supply, 
payable in any currency: To applicants—up 
to half their average imports during 1946-49. 
Iron winches, electric, with capacity above 
5 tons: License 6 months’ supply, payable 





in any currency: To applicants—up to 50 
percent of half their average imports during 
1946-49. Chlorinated rubber: License 6 
months’ supply, payable in any currency: 
To end users, when intended for the manu- 
facture of products for the protection of 
fruit. 

Catgut, silk thread with needle, and sep- 
arate needles for eye surgery; glass reticles 
for photogravure: License 6 months’ supply, 
payable in any currency: To traditional im- 
porters—up to half their average imports 
during 1946-49; to end users—to meet real 
needs. 

Linen and hemp burlap; velvet for outside 
finishing of spinning spindles; uncolored 
velvet for tannery paint brushes: License 
6 months’ supply, payable in any currency: 
To end users—to meet real needs, 

Acetone: License 6 months’ supply, pay- 
able in any currency, upon presentation of 
a license issued by the Ministry of War: To 
dealer distributors—up to half their average 
imports during 1946-49; to end users—to 
meet real needs. 

Paper for chemical experiments: License 
6 months’ supply, payable in any currency: 
To dealers—to meet real needs. 

Mechanical and hydraulic jacks (exclud- 
ing manual winches): License 6 months’ 
supply, payable in any currency: To appli- 
cants—up to their average imports during 
1946-49. 

Tannic acid in concentrations above 80 
percent (excluding quebracho extract): 
License 6 months’ supply, payable in any 
currency: To applicants—up to half their 
average imports during 1946-49. Licenses 
must contain the phrase: “The license is 
not valid for quebracho extract.” 
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Bands (or belting) of linen fabric, for 
machines for the manufacture of cigarettes 
and other items: License 6 months’ supply, 
payable in any currency: To end users only— 
up to half their imports during 1946—49. 

Accessories and parts for radio receiving 
and transmitting sets, including radio- 
phonographs, of which domestic production 
is unsatisfactory: License 6 months’ supply, 
payable in any currency: To applicants who 
imported parts and accessories only—up to 
half their average imports during 1946-49; to 
applicants who imported finished sets only— 
up to 20 percent of the value of their im- 
ports either in 1947 or 1948; to applicants who 
imported parts and accessories separately 
and also finished sets—up to half their aver- 
age imports of parts and accessories during 
1946-49, increased by 20 percent of the value 
of their imports of finished sets either in 
1947 or 1948. 

Iron joints with diameter above 6 inches 
(galvanized or not): Malleable iron for low 
pressure (up to 120 lbs. per sq. in.) and 
wrought iron (for high pressure above 120 lbs. 
per sq. in.): License 6 months’ supply, pay- 
able in any currency: To applicants—up to 
half their imports during 1946-49. 

Movable bridges, electric or manual, with 
capacity above 30 tons: Examine requests 
filed for imports. 

Chassis for trucks and/or omnibuses and 
delivery wagons of the “Furgao,” pick-up and 
utility types: License within quotas to which 
factory agents are entitled; exchange cov- 
erage upon arrival of merchandise. 

Chassis for omnibuses, exclusively: Li- 
cense up to 20 percent of the quota for 
trucks and/or omnibuses, and _ delivery 
wagons. (The granting of such licenses 
does not imply their incorporation in future 
quotas, or exchange coverage upon arrival 
of merchandise.) 

Licenses are denied for the following prod- 
ucts: Polyethylene films; plane irons; beer 
barrels; mimeograph ink; rolling bridges, 
electric or manual, capacity under 30 tons; 
machines for marking bags and boards, in 
color; quebracho extract; phosphoric paint; 
iron joints with diameter not exceeding 6 
inches, of malleable iron for low pressure 
(up to 120 lbs. per sq. in.); bands or belting 
for machines for the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes and other items, made of ramie; 
machines for banding packages; toy movies 
(16-mm. projectors) for children; velvet and 
corduroy (except where mentioned); iron 
winches, electric, with capacity up to 5 
tons, inclusive; hydraulic brake fluid; hel- 
mets or masks, shields and glasses for pro- 
tection in electric soldering work. 


DELAYED PAYMENT PLAN FOR STOCKPILE 
IMPORTS CANCELED 


The Brazilian Ministry of Finance’ Circu- 
lar Letter No. 246 of May 7, 1951, canceled the 
provisions of circular letter No. 222, dated 
August 10, 1950, which permitted imports of 
essential materials for stockpiling in addition 
to normal imports, provided payment for 
such imports would not be made abroad in 
less than 1 year. It is quite likely that the 
cancellation was induced by the inadequacy 
of the provisions of Circular No. 222 to attain 
the desired flow of essential materials; by the 
liberalization to a considerable extent of li- 
censing procedure for imports; and by the 
fact that essential imports could be readily 
attained only on a current or short-term 
basis. 


BILL EXEMPTING NEWSPAPER REQUIRE- 
MENTS FROM IMPORT LICENSE BECOMES 
LAW 


Law No. 1386, which exempts from import 
license paper, ink, flans, blankets for rotary 
presses, metal for linotypes and stereotypes, 
plates and materials for photogravures, lino- 
types and type, machinery, parts and acces- 
sories, was published in the Brazilian Diario 
Oficial of June 19, 1951, states a dispatch of 
June 20, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. Exemption of these materials from 
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import licenses will be granted only if they 
are intended exclusively for use in the publi- 
cation of newspapers and magazines and if 
there is no domestic production of similar 
articles. 


IMPORT-LICENSE, APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 
FOR CERTAIN TRUCKS AND BUS AND 
TRUCK CHASSIS 


Import-license applications for bus and 
truck chassis and cargo vehicles of the pick- 
up type will be accepted for immediate ex- 
amination by the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil, according to notice 
No. 232 of June 14, 1951, transmitted by the 
U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janerio, June 19. 


EXCHANGE BANKS May ACcT AS GUARANTORS 
FOR IMPORTERS 


The Bank of Brazil, by circular letter No. 
247 of May 11, 1951, granted to banks au- 
thorized to engage in exchange operations, 
permission to undertake the guaranty of 
payment, in cruzeiros, for imports made by 
Brazilian importers, states a dispatch of June 
18, from the United States Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. The procedure is as follows: 
After issuance of the guaranty the foreign 
exporter will ship the merchandise and is- 
sue a bill of exchange, in foreign currency, 
against the Brazilian importer. The ex- 
porter then will remit the bill of exchange 
for collection to the bank that undertook 
the guaranty. When the bill of exchange is 
presented the drawee will make the corre- 
sponding deposit in cruzeiros, for presenta- 
tion of the request for exchange to the Bank- 
ing Control, which, however, can only be 
made on the date stipulated in the bill of 
exchange. 

Inasmuch as the banking guaranty is un- 
dertaken in cruzeiros, it will lapse at the 
time of the deposit of domestic currency by 
the importer, without any further commit- 
ment to close the respective exchange oper- 
ations. Deposits thus received by banks 
must be transferred on the following day 
to the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit. They will be processed when the 
bank handling the collection closes the cor- 
responding exchange through approval from 
the Banking Control. 


CUSTOMS CLEARANCE OF MACHINERY 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance has out- 
lined in circular No. 22, published on June 
14, 1951, the procedure to be followed in 
permitting Customs clearance of machinery 
and apparatus imported in partial shipments, 
even though from different countries, states 
a dispatch of June 20 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. Partial shipments 
making up a complete machine are subject 
to the same rate of import duty as is appli- 
cable to the complete machine imported in 
one shipment. Customs clearance of the 
partial shipments is permitted as they ar- 
rive, and the procedure is that the importer 
must sign a bond guaranteeing that he will 
present technical proof that the parts 
cleared from Customs in this manner make 
up only a complete unit. The circular also 
provides that machines imported in partial 
shipments are included in the exemption 
from the consumption tax on machinery and 
apparatus destined for industrial production 
in general, including agricultural. 

Spare parts and separate parts of ma- 
chinery not constituting a complete machine 
are dutiable according to their own weight. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT INDISPENSABLE TO 
BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


By notice No. 233, the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil issued the 
following regulations circumscribing the 
validity of barter transactions already au- 
thorized or that may be authorized under 
notices Nos. 217 and 218 of February 13 and 
March 3, 1951, respectively. 

In barter transactions for which import 
and export license applications have already 


been entered, irrevocable letters of credit 
covering the exports must be presented 
within 60 days from date of publication of 
notice 233 in the Brazilian Diario Oficial. 

In barter transactions for which the time 
limit for presentation of license applications 
has not yet expired, and also for transactions 
to be approved hereafter, irrevocable letters 
of credit covering such transactions must be 
presented within 60 days following the ex. 
piration of the time established for presen- 
tation of license applications. 

The time established in the letters of au- 
thorization for delivery of “applications 
concerning the transaction under penalty of 
nullification” includes the license applica- 
tions for both exports and imports. Non- 
compliance with these requirements will 
result in immediate cancellation of the 
authorization granted. 

| Notice No. 217 suspended barter-trade op- 
erations, with the exception of those ap- 
proved up to February 8, 1951. Notice No. 
218 provided for an extension of 30 days for 
authorized barter operations in effect on 
February 1, 1951.] 


Canada 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES SLACKEN 


The Canadian Government’s program of 
attacking inflation with fiscal weapons be- 
gan to show results during May and the first 
half of June. The downward movement of 
some world commodity prices and the easing 
of inflationary pressures in the United States 
were also factors in the slackening of in- 
flationary pressures in Canada. Although 
business continued active, both industrial 
production and orders were apparently down 
from the high levels of previous months. 
The restrictive effects of high prices, tight 
credit control, increased excise taxation, and 
heavy advance purchasing on both the con- 
sumer and business levels led to some dam- 
pening of the voracious demand that had 
marked the first months of the year. 

The dollar volume of wholesale trade in 
April, as well as in the first 4 months of the 
year, Was 23 percent higher than it was in 
the corresponding periods of 1950. The value 
of wholesale inventories was also 23 percent 
higher than at the end of April than at the 
same time a year ago. Department store 
sales rose 3 percent in May over the cor- 
responding month last year, according to 
preliminary figures. The largest advances 
were in the Prairie Provinces, probably ex- 
pressing the influence of the recent rfartial 
distribution from the $120,000,000 wheat pool 
settlement. Reflecting substantial increases 
in the loading of grain and grain products, 
pulpwood and paper, and gasoline, carload- 
ings on Canadian railways in May ran well 
ahead of May a year ago. Cumulative car- 
loadings in the 22 weeks ended June 2 to- 
taled 1,706,325, compared with 1,552,422 in 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

The stiff credit restrictions and heavy pre- 
budget buying adversely affected the con- 
sumer durable field, and particularly the 
automotive industry, in May and June. As 
facories cut back production and employ- 
ment and sales volume dwindled, the auto- 
motive industry and the communities that 
are in large part economically dependent 
upon it began to pressure the Government 
to relax the consumer credit restrictions. 

Similarly, the Government was receiving 
increasing protests from various other com- 
munities which had not received defense or- 
ders to offset the effects of credit restrictions 
and material shortages. The _ increasing 
number of small-business failures in the 
weeks since the curbs on installment credit 
were tightened was a further indication of 
the dislocations arising from the gradual 
shift to a defense economy. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


Despite some layoffs in the consumer dur- 
able field, employment conditions improved 
rapidly in May as construction and farm 
work picked up and labor requirements in- 
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creased in the logging, manufacturing, and 
transportation industries. The total regis- 
tered for work on May 17 with the National 
Employment Service was 175,000, compared 
with 217,500 on May 3, and 306,000 a year 
earlier. 

The value of construction contracts 
awarded in May, at C$192,023,200, ran far 
ahead of the May 1950 total of C$111,964,700. 
Cumulative award figures for the first 5 
months of the year totaled C$796,005,000, 
almost 90 percent greater than in the com- 
parable period of last year. New residential 
construction awards fell off slightly in May, 
compared with the similar 1950 month, re- 
flecting growing material shortages, increased 
building costs, a tightening of mortgage 
money, and an increase in interest rates. 


PRICE INDEXES STABLE 


The Canadian people found a rather wry 
satisfaction in April in the fact that the 
cost-of-living index made one of the smallest 
advances in recent months, climbing 0.2 
points to a new high of 182.0 (1935-39=100) 
from 181.8. The slight April advance may be 
compared with a 2.1 climb in March and a 
4.5 increase in February. A fall in the cost 
of food was largely responsible for the virtu- 
ally stabilized April index. Wholesale prices 
also moved slightly upward in April with the 
general index reaching 242.2 (1935-39=100), 
compared with 241.8 in the previous month 
and 202.5 in April 1950. 

There was reason to believe that the 
Canadian price indexes, despite the increases 
in sales and excise taxes, remained reason- 
ably stable during May, reflecting a tempo- 
rary easing of the inflationary pressures in 
the economy. The sharp increase in meat 
prices, as well as in some nonagricultural 
commodities, in the early weeks of June, 
however, may indicate that the upward 
movement was resumed. 


TRADE DEFICIT WITH U. S. INCREASING 


The subject of foreign trade was much in 
the news during May. The fourth annual 
Canadian International Trade Fair was 
opened in Toronto on May 28. The fair, 
which ended on June 8, featured the products 
of 28 countries. The United Kingdom, 
Canada, the United States, and the Nether- 
lands had the largest exhibit space. 

Canadian foreign trade statistics for April 
showed a trade deficit of C$93,000,000, largely 
on account of heavy imports from the United 
States. Canadian purchases from the United 
States in April totaled C$278,000,000, a gain 
of more than C$100,000,000, compared with 
the April 1990 totals, and a gain of C$32,000,- 
000 compared with March 1951. Exports to 
the United States reached C$185,000,000, an 
increase of about C$50,000,000. The April 
deficit brought the total adverse balance in 
the first 4 months of 1951 to C$217,000,000. 
The deficit in the first quarter of this year 
was C$138,500,000. 

Meetings of the Canada-United Kingdom 
Continuing Committee on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Affairs were held in Ottawa in May. 
In a statement released at the conclusion of 
the discussions, the committee said that the 
balance of payments between Canada and 
the sterling area had been reviewed and that 
it had been concluded that United Kingdom 
imports from Canada for the year beginning 
July 1951 would be raised more than 50 
percent in value from the level of the calen- 
dar year 1950. The materialization of this 
conclusion would represent a reversal in the 
trade reductions which have marked Cana- 
dian exports to the United Kingdom since 
1947. Trade discussions were also held with 
Officials of the British West Indies, France, 
and New Zealand. 

Commercial loans in Canada of the char- 
tered banks in April totaled C$2,885,620,000, 
an increase of C$30,000,000 over the previous 
month and C$659,000,000 over April 30, 1950. 
The gain probably reflected seasonal tenden- 
cies, borrowing by industry to finance de- 
fense orders, and the high level of trade and 
industrial activity. Although savings de- 
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posits declined for the second consecutive 
month .in April, demand deposits were up. 


WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCED 


According to the government crop inten- 
tion report, which was issued in mid-May, 
Canadian farmers intend to reduce wheat 
plantings by about 900,000 acres in 1951 from 
the acreage planted in 1950. This reduction 
would mean about 26,000,000 acres of winter 
and spring wheat this year compared with 
27,000,000 acres last year. The report, based 
on April 30 intentions, indicates an increase 
in plantings of other grains, as follows, with 
the 1950 acreages in parentheses: Oats, 12,- 
000,000 (11,600,000); barley 7,700,000 (6,600,- 
000); rye 1,200,000 (1,100,000); flaxseed 
1,000,000 (500,000). The farmers apparently 
plan to have about 20,200,000 acres in sum- 
mer fallow this year compared with 21,000,- 
000 acres last year. They are shifting from 
summer fallow to grain because the reserve 
subsoil moisture condition is the best in 
many years, and from wheat to feed grain 
probably because the barley and other feed 
grain prices are relatively higher than pro- 
spective wheat prices under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. (U. S. EmBassy, 
OTTAWA, JUNE 15, 1951.) 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERNATIONAL BANK To USE ADDITIONAL 
DOLLARS FOR LOANS 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development recently announced that 
the Canadian Government has permitted it 
to use for loans an additional C$7,500,000 
from Canada’s paid-in 18 percent capital 
subscription. 

Canada had already approved the use from 
this source of amounts totaling about 
C$10,500,000 The present release, together 
with previous releases, therefore brings the 
total of subscribed Canadian dollars available 
to the Bank for its operations to approxi- 
mately C$18,000,000. 

This action on the part of the Canadian 
Government constitutes a further move in 
the direction of making funds available to 
the Bank to finance purchases by the Bank’s 
borrowers in currencies other than United 
States dollars. 

Of the 20 percent portion of the Bank’s 
capital subscription paid in by member 
countries, only 2 percent is paid in gold or 
United States dollars and can be used freely 
by the Bank; the remaining 18 percent is 
paid in the currencies of the various member 
countries and can be used for loans only with 
the consent of the particular country whose 
currency is to be used. Eighty percent of 
the subscribed capital is in the nature of a 
guaranty fund and can be called by the Bank 
only to meet its borrowing or guaranty 
obligations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHEARLINGS AND SULFUR AND BRIMSTONE 
UNDER IMPORT CONTROL 


Shearlings (untanned sheepskins and 
lambskins with up to 1 inch of wool) and 
sulfur and brimstone (crude or in roll or 
flour) were placed under Canadian import 
controls effective from May 30, 1951. 

Shearlings were placed under control at the 
request of the United States in order to keep 
Canadian purchases in the United States 
within certain limits. Imports from the 
United States will be held down to the 1949— 
51 average level of imports and permits will 
be issued only te those companies showing 
a record of imports from the United States 
in that period. Imports from other coun- 
tries will enter without limitations under 
General Permit No. DTC509. 

Although the restrictions on sulfur and 
brimstone became effective May 30, imports 
continued under general permit until July 1, 
after which date individual import permits 
became necessary. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List GF COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO PRICE 
CONTROL AMPLIFIED 


A substantial addition to the list of com- 
modities subject to Chilean price control, 
was effected by Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce Resolution No. 62, of May 14, 
1951, published in the Diario Oficial, of May 
80, 1951, according to a report of June 6, 
from the United States Embassy at Santiago. 

[This list, which supplements that of 
February 7, is shown in the Commerce De- 
partment’s publication Business Informa- 
tion Service. World Trade Series, Supple- 
ment to No. 14, July 1951 (price 5 cents). 
Copies of this publication may be obtained 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment’s field offices. The list of articles con- 
sidered prime necessities and subject to price 
control was announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 26, 1951.] 


CONTRIBUTION FOR IMPORTED BUTTER 
FIXED 


The Chilean Ministry of Agriculture fixed 
at 12 paper pesos per kilogram the contribu- 
tion which importers of butter must make to 
the Institute of Agricultural Economy for 
agricultural development purposes, by de- 
cree No. 704 of May 16, 1951, according to a 
report of June 15 from the United States 
Embassy at Santiago. The present decree, 
which is in accordance with law No. 8094 of 
February 19, 1945, applies only to the Prov- 
inces of Valparaiso, Aconcagua, Santiago, and 
O'Higgins. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITED LIST OF IMPORTS MODIFIED 


The following items have been assigned to 
tariff classifications not included in the Pro- 
hibited List and therefore may be imported 
into Colombia. 


Description Tariff 
classification 
Gummed paper rings for reinforcement 1 435-d 
Gummed paver photographic corners_-_- --- 435-d 
Glass inkwells with plastie tops 675-d 
Tricycles constructed similar to adults’ bicycles 
with ball bearings, chain drives, and pneumatic 
tires : CeO 895 
Cast-iron-enameled and chrome-plated mechanical 
chairs for dentists - - -... 923-5 
Plastic penholders__- : 983 
Barbershop chairs when fitting the following de- 
scription: Cast iron, enameled; seat, back and 
arms of cast iron, enameled; possessing hydraulic 
mechanism to raise the lower the seat as well as 
mechanism to permit revolving of chair as well as 
lowering or raising of back and foot pedestal 
CO iackitietichn a cewens a ..-. 923-b 
1 Formerly under prohibited classification 597. 


The modifications result from rulings of 
the Colombian Customs Administration 
contained in circular No. 29, dated May 31, 
1951, as reported by the U. S. Embassy in 
Colombia (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of April 2 and 16, 1951, for background 
information on the Prohibited List). 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE ENTRY OF PUBLISHERS’ EQUIP- 
MENT AND RAW MATERIAL SUSPENDED 


Customs and consular duties and other 
taxes collectible at the Cuban customhouses 
on imported machinery, apparatus, equip- 
ment, and accessories, in units or in pieces, 
and raw materials necessary for the making 
up and printing of newspapers and maga- 
zines, as well as printed supplements that 
are sold or distributed with newspapers, were 
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suspended, provided the publishers import 
such material for their own use, by decree 
No. 126, of January 18, 1951, which became 
effective 3 days after its publication in the 
Official Gazette, No. 130, of June 6, 1951. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST EXPORTS OF MAHOG- 
ANY, CEDAR, AND SaBICU Woop Con- 
TINUED 


The prohibition against the exportation of 
mahogany, cedar, and sabicu lumber from 
Cuba has been continued for an additional 
period of 5 years, under provisions of decree 
No. 1971, published in the Official Gazette of 
June 7, 1951. This prohibition has been in 
effect since May 28, 1946. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW AND INCREASED TAXES 


Some new taxes have been enacted and 
various existing taxes have been increased 
by law No. 2 of May 22, 1951, the text of 
which appeared in Extraordinary Edition 
No. 19 of the Official Gazette of the same 
date. These tax changes are embraced in an 
omnibus statute affecting civil-service re- 
tirements. In essence, they provide as fol- 
lows: 


1. All transportation tickets purchased 
by Cuban residents will be subject to a 
tax of 5 percent of the value of the ticket; 

2. A one-time tax of 4 percent is levied 
on the surplus or undistributed profits of 
corporations, to the extent that such profits 
exceed 30 percent of the paid-in capital of 
the corporation as represented by the shares 
issued and outstanding. The tax will not 
apply if the subject funds are distributed 
prior to July 1, 1951. This tax is not de- 
ductible for payment of the general profits 
tax; 

3. Stock dividends and dividends in kind 
will be subject to the dividend tax; 

4. The effect of the following provision 
of article 23 will depend upon any forth- 
coming regulations to law No. 2: 


“In cases in which the declaration of 
dividends is not made in Cuba, for the 
purpose of the tax it shall be considered 
as made at the time the profits are trans- 
ferred abroad;”’ 


5. Profits for installment sales are now 
subject to the profits tax and the previous 
special tax on installment sales is re- 
pealed; 

6. The tax on capital, levied by article 
14 of law No. 7 of April 5, 1943, is increased 
to 4 pesos per thousand, or fraction there- 
of; 

7. The tax on bearer shares, established 
by article 21 of law No. 7, is increased to 
1% percent of the “real value” of the 
shares, with a minimum tax of 50 cents 
a share; and 

8. There is a transitory provision requir- 
ing that corporations distribute undivided 
profits in conformity with the following 
rules: 

a. When undistributed profits range 
between 30 and 60 percent of paid-up 
capital stock, not less than 50 percent 
of the year’s profits must be distributed; 

b. Where they range between 60 and 
100 percent, not less than 75 percent 
must be distributed; and, 

c. When such profits are greater than 
paid-up capital, all profits must be dis- 
tributed. 


These rules will not apply if by so doing 
the surplus would be decreased to less than 
30 percent of paid-in capital stock. All hold- 
ing companies doing business in Cuba are 
required to distribute 90 percent of their 
profits (without regard to the above rules). 
Upon petition, the above rules will be sus- 
pended if the declaration might impair the 
economy, credit, financial position, or devel- 
opment of the corporation. 

Those interested in further information 
regarding these, and other less-important 
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changes effected by law No. 2 are invited to 
consult English translations of the statute 
which are available on a loan basis from the 
American Republics Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Egypt 


CERTAIN MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTIES 


A long list of industrial and agricultural 
machinery and apparatus has been exempted 
from import duties by a Royal Decree, effec- 
tive May 16, 1951, states a dispatch dated 
June 4 from the United States Embassy at 
Cairo. 

The goods coming under such exemption 
from import duties include machinery and 
apparatus for the following industries: Tan- 
ning, spinning and weaving, paper and card- 
board manufacturing, agriculture, grain mill- 
ing, bakery, and soap and edible oil manu- 
facturing. Also exempted were detached 
parts for the foregoing machinery; elec- 
tric generators, motors and transformers; 
electric and electrotechnical apparatus and 
parts; tools, saws, and files, steam boilers and 
stationary and portable steam engines; lift- 
ing and loading apparatus; and machine- 
tools. 

The duties previously paid on the foregoing 
machinery and apparatus ranged from 4 to 
10 percent ad valorem. 

The ad valorem duty paid in addition to 
the regular duties on all imports at the rate 
of 7 percent was also reduced to 1 percent 
on the above-listed items. 

(Details concerning the above regulations 
may be obtained upon request from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of Inter- 





national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under heading 
“Germany, Western.” ) 


Ethiopia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATIONS IN IMPORT AND EXPORT 
DUTIES 


By Legal Notice No. 153 of 1951, published 
in the Negarit Gazeta of April 30, 1951, modi- 
fications were made in the schedule of im- 
port and export duties in effect in Ethiopia, 
as shown in the following list. The customs 
duties on a number of import commodities 
were increased, a few were decreased or re- 
scinded, and duties were established for sev- 
eral additional items. The tariff duties were 
also increased on such important Ethiopian 
exports as coffee and hides and skins, and 
additional commodities were included in the 
new tariff export schedule. 

[In addition to the regular customs duties, 
an Education and Public Health Tax of 3 per- 
cent ad valorem, is leviable on both imports 
and exports. Also a Business Income Tax of 
4 percent and 1 percent ad valorem, respec- 
tively, is payable on the customs valuation of 
imports and exports. A seal and statistics fee 
of Eth$2 is payable on each import and ex- 
port declaration. | 


Tariff in Ethiopian 


Commodity dollars or per- 
cent id valorem 
Imports Former 
rate New rate 
Bacon and ham in bulk, canned, or in other packing id valorem 25% 50% 
Coffee do (4 100% 
Malt and malt extracts for brewing do 30% 206; 
Salt, other common ‘with permit”’ 100 kilograms 4. 00 5. 00 
Sugar: 
Brown do 10. 00 11. 00 
Common crystalized lo 11. 00 12. 00 
Refined, household, lump, or castor do 12. 00 13. 00 
Sweets or sweetmeats, in bulk, bottled, or canned ad valorem 50% 30% 
Tea, in bulk, tins, or packets do (4) 4()°7 
Tomato extracts or tomato juice do (4 100% 
Wheat paste, macaroni, spaghetti, ete do 30° 50° 
Cotton blankets kilogram 1. OO 1. 50 
Cotton clothing and sewn articles, including household linens; hosiery and gloves; sheetings; 
shirtings Mahmudi over 92 cm. wide; drills and jeans, white or dyed, over 82 cm. wide; piece 
goods, n.e.e.', lace, braid, etc.; cotton goods, n.e.e ad valorem 30°% 35 
Cotton crepe, white or dyed do 25° 35° 
Piece goods, grey, including sheeting, shirting and Abujedid 
Maximum length, 30 meters, maximum weight, 5 kilograms per piece piece 6. 00 7. 00 
Maximum length, 30 meters, weighing over 5 kilograms per piece kilogram 1. 00 1, 20 
Over 30 meters in length, maximum weight, 5 kilograms per piece piece &. 00 9. 00 
Cotton drills and jeans, grey, not over 82 cm. wide meter 0). 20 (). 25 
Cotton drills and jeans, grey, over 82 cm. wide id valorem 25% 30% 
Cotton piece goods, grey, n.e.e do 25% 30% 
Cotton sheetings, shirtings and Mahmudi, white or dyed, not over 92 cm. wide mete! 0. 25 0). 30 
Cotton drills and jeans, white or dyed, not over 82 cm. wide do 0.30 0.35 
Cotton and cotton-velvet carpets ad valorem 30% 40% 
Cotton yarns, grey or bleached, counts up to and including 2014 - kilogram 0. 80 1. 10 
Cotton yarns, grey or bleached, counts 21-40 do 1. 00 1. 30 
Cotton yarns, colored or mercerized, counts up to and including 2045 do 1. 00 1. 30 
Cotton yarns, colored or mercerized, counts 21 to and including 40 do 2. 00 » 40 
Flax, hemp, or jute piece goods, laces, trimmings, miscellaneous goods n.e.e.; and clothing and 
sewn articles of linen ad valorem 30% 35% 
Gunny bags made of flax, hemp, or jute 100 kilograms 35. 00 20. 00 
Gunnv bags, old 100 pieces 8. 00 10. 00 
Twine or cordage of hemp, flax, or jute ad valorem 20% 30% 
Piece goods, silk bolting cloth for industrial purposes do 20% 10% 
Yarns, artificial silk do 25% 30% 
Wool and wool manufactures, including other fibers except silk: 
Carpets do 30% 50% 
Blankets and rugs kilogram 2. 00 2. 50 
Piece goods, including those mixed with other fibers except silk or artificial silk, velvets, 
plushes, ete ad valorem 30% 35% 
Yarns, including knitting wools kilogram 3. 00 2. 00 
Cotton blankets mixed with other fibers, including wool waste do (4) 1. 0 
Cotton blankets mixed with wool do (4 2. 00 
Radiators, toasters, coolers, fans, flashlights, irons, and similar electrical appliances..ad valorem 20% 25% 
Signs, metal name plates, tags, badges do Free 10% 
Electrical machinery for power generating if used by public utility company do 10% Free 
Machine shop and workmen’s tools; prime movers (i. e. steam engines, etc.); steam boilers and : 
boiler room accessories ad valorem 10% Free 
! Weights shown are net weights. 
? Ethiopian dollar equivalent to United States $0.4025. 
} Former rates shown are those listed in 1947 Customs Tariff Schedule as modified in November 1947. Present rates 


* Not listed. 
5 N.e.e. Not elsewhere enumerated. 


are those shown in the Revised Import and Export Tariff Schedule for 195), 
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Commodity ! 


Imports 


Machinery and parts thereof n.e.e 

Cement 

Glass, other, n.e.e 

Oil, furnace or fuel 

Paints, colors, varnishes, stains, turpentine, etc 
Dyes, other, n.e.e 
Cosmetics, face cream, and other toilet preparations 
Boots and shoes made wholly or partly of leather 
Leather gloves 


Rubber garments, hose, cord, and similar rubber and cloth products 


Rubber manufactures, n.e.e 

Plywood and pulp boards 

Paper, vellum 

Films, cinematograph, unexposed 

Jewelry, imitation 

Lamp bulbs, fluorescent, and tubes 

Umbrellas with ordinary handles and cotton covers 


Umbrellas with ordinary handles and silk or artificial silk covers 
All goods not provided for in the Tariff Schedule or by special law 


Exports 


Oil seeds, including castor, groundnut, linseed and others, n.e.e 


Coffee 

Chat or Khat 

Hides, unt anned, ordinary 
Sheep and lamb skins, ordinary 
Sheep and lamb skins, butchery 
Goat and kid skins 

Leopard skins 

Beeswax 

Oils, vegetable 

Ivory 

Wars or bastard saffron 

Civet 

Butter, bazaar (ghee 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A commercial agreement between France 
and Yugoslavia was signed in Paris on April 
14, 1951, to enter into effect April 15 for a 
period of 1 year, subject to extension by 
agreement of the two countries, states a re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy, Paris, May 9. 

Trade under the agreement, according to 
a French Foreign Office announcement, is 
expected to reach a total of 4,000,000,000 
francs in each direction, a sizable increase 
over the 1950 trade. 

Principal products listed for export from 
France to Yugoslavia under the agreement 
are: Phosphates; refractory products; amor- 
phous carbon electrodes: graphite  elec- 
trodes; iron and steel products; cold-drawn 
wire products; fine and special steels; iron 
or steel pipes and tubing; miscellaneous iron 
and steel products; cast-iron pipes; automo- 
tive vehicles, including trucks and spare 
parts; ball bearings; radio equipment and 
parts; tires and tubes; cotton and wool yarn; 
wool, cotton, silk, and rayon cloth; raw ma- 
terials and products for pharmaceuticals; 
and various chemicals. 

Principal products listed for importation 
into France from Yugoslavia are: Cement; 
pyrites; zinc concentrate; lead; chrome; cop- 
per; caustic magnesia; hemp and waste; leaf 
tobacco; lithopone; lead piping; prunes, and 
red fruit pulp. 

The agreement provides that both coun- 
tries will facilitate the execution of orders 
already approved and based on contracts 
made in connection with the previous agree- 
ment of May 21, 1949. 

The mixed commission, which will meet 
at the request of either party to examine the 
functioning of the agreement and to adopt 
measures for its implementation, is empow- 
ered to set up new quotas where previous 
ones have been exhausted or for products 
for which no quotas were established in this 
agreement. 

The agreement provides for a readjustment 
of quotas in the event of a change of more 
than 10 percent in the parity of the two 


currencies. 
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Tariff in Ethiopian 


dollars 2 or per- 
cent ad valorem 


Former 

rate 3 New rate 

ad valorem 20% 10% 

100 kilograms 0.70 1. 25 
ad valorem 20% 2 

metric ton 10. 00 Free 

ad valorem 15% 20% 

ae 20% 30% 

do 30% 35% 

do j 30% 35% 

do 25% 30% 

do 25% 30% 

do 25% 30% 

do 25% 50% 

do (4) 20% 

100 meters 0. 40 0. 20 

ad valorem -_. 30% 50% 

do (4) 30% 

each 0. 20 0. 60 

do 0. 50 1. 50 

ad valorem 20% 25% 


roy 
OVO 


100 kilograms 
do 
do 
do 
piece 0.10 0.15 
do 0.10 0. 20 
do 0.10 0.15 
do (4) 5. 00 

100 kilograms (4) 3 
do (4) 2. 00 
do (4) ; 
do (4) 5. 00 

100 ounces (4) 5. 00 

100 kilograms (4) 3. 00 


wmwws 
on 
=x 


Private compensation arrangements are 
not permitted under the agreement, except 
that, with the approval of the two Govern- 
ments, such arrangements may be effected 
for products not on the quota lists of this 
agreement or for which quotas have been 
exhausted. 


CERTAIN FOOTWEAR: IMPORT DUTIES RE- 
ESTABLISHED AT TEMPORARILY REDUCED 
RATES 


Import duties on certain footwear in 
France, suspended by order of September 29, 
1950, have been reestablished at temporarily 
reduced rates by an order of May 26, 1951, 
published in the Journal Officiel of May 27, 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris, May 29. 

The products affected are (tariff item Nos. 
1143 A and ex 1143 B) footwear with natural 
or artificial leather or rubber soles and with 
uppers of: leather or assimilated materials, 
not elsewhere specified or included, not in- 
cluding half-boots and boots extending 
above the ankle. The reestablished duty is 
temporarily fixed at 16 percent ad valorem; 
the rate as listed in the French import tariff 
is 20 percent ad valorem. 

|For announcement of duty suspension, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 
4, 1950.] 


ImMPoRT DUTIES TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 
ON SOME PRODUCTS; TEMPORARILY RE- 
DUCED ON OTHERS 


French import duties have been tempo- 
rarily suspended on tallow and temporarily 
suspended or reduced on certain feedstuffs 
for animals, by an order of May 24, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 27, ac- 
cording to a report of May 29 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 

The products on which duties have been 
temporarily suspended are as_ follows: 
(French import tariff numbers in paren- 
theses): (Tariff No. 21) Tallow; (No. 139) 
melted tallow; (No. 226) meals and powders 
of meat and fish; meat cured for animal feed 
(scraps of meat, boiled, dried, or smoked); 
tallow greaves. 

The reduced rates of ad valorem import 
duty temporarily applied to animal feed- 
stuffs (tariff numbers and listed tariff rates 
in parentheses) are as follows: (Tariff No. 
233) Fodders prepared with molasses or sugar 


for the feeding of animals: Complete con- 
centrated foods, 15 (25) percent; other, 10 
(20) percent; (No. ex 234) prepared condi- 
ments for animals without molasses or sugar, 


and whole concentrated foods, 10 (15) per- 
cent. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FiscaL IMPORT DUTIES MODIFIED ON 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


The fiscal import duties on certain prod- 
ucts were modified in French Togoland, by 
two orders of September 14 and November 
7, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland of October 1 and Novem- 
ber 16, respectively, just received. 

The products affected and the rates are as 
follows (old rates in parentheses): Beers, 15 
percent ad valorem (20); liqueur wines, mis- 
telles, or wine must, obtained exclusively 
from fresh grapes or fresh grape juice; ver- 
mouths and aperitifs with a wine base, 2,500 
francs per liquid hectoliter (2,000); all kinds 
of brandies, whisky, gin, and other spirits, 
30,000 francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol 
(22,000); lemonade, flavored aerated waters, 
and other nonalcoholic beverages, 15 per- 
cent ad valorem (20); 

Ship’s biscuits (unsweetened), 10 percent 
ad valorem (20); 

Gas and fuel oils, 4 percent ad valorem 
(100 francs per gross kilogram); explosives, 
wicks, firing tapes, and safety lighters; elec- 
trical caps for mine detonators, without de- 
tonators, equipped with a fulminating cap; 
and mine detonators, 5 percent ad valorem 
(16); 

Machines and apparatus for manufactur- 
ing felt and manufactures thereof, and for 
cleaning and dyeing textile materials and 
manufactures thereof, exempt (5 percent ad 
valorem); parts and accessories of receiving 
electrical radio apparatus; amplifiers of elec- 
tric currents of all kinds (sound included), 
except amplifier lamps, 20 percent ad valo- 
rem (exempt); special dump trucks of less 
than 7 metric tons, 10 percent ad valorem 
(20); parts for various engines, turbines, 
pumps and compressors, other than for auto- 
mobiles, exempt (20 percent ad valorem); 

Fabrics of all kinds; ribbons of silk, syn- 
thetic or artificial fibers, wool, flax, cotton; 
velvet, plush, boucle and similar fabrics; 
knot-stitched, looped or woven carpets and 
rugs; upholstery materials; tapestries; tulle; 
lace; passementerie, 25 percent ad valorem 
(30). 

(The Trust Territory of French Togoland 
maintains a single column tariff schedule 


with rates of duty equally applicable to goods 
from all countries.) 


PALM KERNELS: Export Dury REDUCED 


The export duty on palm kernels in the 
Trust Territory of French Togoland was re- 
duced from 6 percent ad valorem to 4 per- 
cent ad valorem, by an order of September 14, 
1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland on October 1, 1950. 


Germany. Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT EFFECTIVE 


A new trade agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Egypt, which 
was signed on April 21, 1951, was made effec- 
tive as of June 1, 1951, states a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy, Cairo, May 4, and the 
Bundesanzeiger of June 7. This agreement, 
providing for a commodity exchange of about 
$57,000,000 in each direction, is to be valid 
for 1 year and is to be automatically ex- 
tended for an additional year, provided nei- 
ther country gives notice of intent to revise 
the agreement 2 months before its expiration 
date. 
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Although the exportation of German goods 
to Egypt is being facilitated by the lifting 
of Egyptian import restrictions with regard 
to German commodities, Egyptian imports 
into Germany are still under quota. 

Among the principal items Germany is to 
receive from Egypt are $50,000,000 worth of 
cotton, and $7,000,000 worth of rice, onions, 
hides and skins, resins, crude phosphates, 
crude drugs, and manganese ores. 

Germany is to export to Egypt, among other 
items, iron and steel, railroad equipment, 
machinery, trucks and buses, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, dyes, fertilizer, optical sup- 
plies, rubber, photographic articles, and 
medical equipment. 

Although the price of goods exchanged be- 
tween both countries will be stipulated in 
dollars, payment will be effected in Egyptian 
pounds and Deutschemarks. An account in 
Egyptian pounds will be opened by the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt in the name of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. This bank, on the other 
hand, will open an account in Deutsche- 
marks in the name of the National Bank of 
Egypt. A committee composed of represent- 
atives of both countries will meet every 4 
months to control and facilitate trade ex- 
changes and regulate payments between both 
countries. It is stipulated also that at the 
end of 1 year any amounts in the debit bal- 
ance will be settled in pounds sterling. 


EXPORTS TO CHINA PLACED UNDER LICENSE 


All West German exports to China after 
June 1, 1951, will require a license from the 
Central Licensing Agency, by Export Circu- 
lar No. 9/51 as published in the Bundesan- 
zeiger of May 30, 1951. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGAR IMPORTED DvuTyY-FREE THROUGH 
CERTAIN PorRTs 


Because of the present scarcity of sugar 
and the rising cost of living, the Government 
of Honduras has temporarily authorized 
duty-free importation of sugar through the 
north coast ports and Amapala and El Espino, 
according to a decree published in La Gaceta, 
April 5, 1951. Payment of consular fees, 
wharfage, forwarding charges, and stowage 
is still required. 


NEW TARIFF FRACTION CREATED FOR SAV- 
INGS-BANK BOOKLETS AND CARDS 


A new Honduran tariff fraction, No. 1664—A, 
“Special booklets and cards for savings ac- 
counts printed by automatic engraving 
machines,” has been created, according to a 
decree published in La Gaceta, June 2, 1951. 


SPECIAL IMPORT TAX ESTABLISHED IN THE 
San MARCOS DE COLON DISTRICT 


A special import tax of 0.02 lempira per 
kilogram has been established on all mer- 
chandise, except flour and duty-free articles, 
imported into the district of San Marcos de 
Colon, according to a decree published in 
La Gaceta, the official daily of Honduras, 
March 28, 1951. 

The decree also establishes local export 
taxes on livestock ranging from 0.50 lempira 
per head on cattle and donkeys, to 0.75 
lempira per head on horses, and 1 lempira per 
head on mules. 

The proceeds from these taxes will be used 
to improve and enlarge the potable water 
system and to install a sewerage system in 
Marcos de Colon. 





Motorcycle production in Bavaria increased 
during each of the first 3 months of 1951, 
rising from 10,763 units in January to 11,246 
in February, and to 11,980 units in March. 
In March 1950, only 6,980 motorcycles were 
produced. 
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Ieeland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH BRAZIL 


A trade agreement under which Iceland 
will export codfish to Brazil in exchange for 
coffee was signed in Rio de Janeiro on May 5, 
1951, states a dispatch of June 11, 1951, from 
the U. S. Ministry in Reykjavik. The agree- 
ment, which is in the form of letters ex- 
changed by representatives of the two coun- 
tries, will have a duration of 1 year. Under 
its terms codfish up to a maximum limit of 
£300,000 will be exported by Iceland to Brazil, 
and coffee up to a like value will be exported 
by Brazil in return. It is understood, 
although not so stated in the agreement, that 
the codfish will be salted and cured. Trade 
is to be conducted by traditional exporters 
and importers in each country, at prices not 
higher than those in world markets. 


Tran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-QUOTA RESTRICTIONS REIMPOSED 


Iranian import quotas, which had been 
suspended since the middle of March 1951 
for most essential products and a wide range 
of nonessential products, were reimposed 
with some modifications by the Council of 
Ministers, effective April 19, 1951, and to re- 
main in force until March 20, 1952. 

Import quotas established for the year 
ending March 20, 1952, amount to 3,199,650,- 
000 rials ($98,450,769, converted at the offi- 
cial rate of exchange of 32.5 rials—$1.00) as 
compared with the preceding year’s basic 
quota of 3,195,350,000 rials ($98,318,462.) 
No reserve quota for allocation on a spot 
basis in addition to the basic quota allocated 
to specific items was provided as in the pre- 
ceding year when it amounted to 500,000,000 
rials. 

The largest quotas for the new quota year, 
listed below, were exactly the same as they 
were in the preceding year: 


Amount in 
Commodity rials 


Cotton piece goods and nettings 500, 000, 000 
Industrial, agricultural, and road-making 

machines; printing presses; pumps; cranes; 

machine tools; et cetera BP EET 400, 000, 000 
Sugar__- ; _ 350,000, 000 
Tea ' 200, 000, 000 
Tires and tubes _ 120,000, 000 


Increases were made in the quotas for 
medicinal olive oil, glucose and lactose for 
medicinal use, pure crystal sodium car- 
bonate, dynamite, jute gunnies, and metal 
safes. The only reduction in quota was for 
raw jute. All other quotas were the same 
as in the preceding year. 

Cigars and cigarettes and insulators for 
electrical use, made of any material, were 
removed from the list of prohibited imports. 
With the foregoing exceptions, the list of 
prohibited imoorts for the new year ending 
March 20, 1952, remains the same as it was 
in the preceding year. 

As in the past, the 1951-52 quota list has 
been divided into two categories, namely, 
restricted and nonrestricted. For the im- 
portation of restricted goods, the Iranian 
importer must obtain prior quota reserva- 
tions from the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy. Prior quota reservations are required 
whether the goods are to be imported with 
or without transfer of foreign exchange 
abroad. The banks may not, therefore, open 
credits or settle documentary collections for 
such goods without presentation to them of 
quota reservations. Quota reservations for 
restricted goods will be issued by the Min- 
istry of National Economy within the limits 
laid down in the quota. As for the imports 
from countries with whom Iran has com- 
mercial clearing agreements, import permits 
will be issued outside the quota limits and 


in accordance with the terms of the respec- 
tive agreements. 

The number of restricted items, which in 
the preceding quota year ended March 20, 
1951, totaled 49, was reduced to 20 under the 
new import quota regulations. The new list 
of restricted items includes: Silkworm eggs; 
preserved apples, pears, asparagus, mangoes, 
coconuts, and bananas; medicinal olive oil; 
sugar; glucose and lactose for medicinal 
use; tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes; pure 
crystal sodium carbonate; toilet requisites 
and cosmetics; dynamite and other explo- 
sives including fuses and detonators; leather 
gloves for men and women; cigarette Paper 
and card board and papers cut for Cigarette 
bobbins; cotton yarn on reels up to count 
40; jute gunnies and hessian cloth; fire clay, 
bricks, and kilns; rails and articles for lay- 
ing rails; all kinds of metal safes; railway 
wagons and equipment and tramways and 
their parts; airplanes, ships, motorboats, 
sailboats, parachutes, and parts; air guns, 
shotguns, sporting guns of all kinds and 
their spare parts, cartridges for shotguns, 
empty cartridges, and small shot; and fine 
arts and collectors’ items. 

No prior reservation from the Ministry of 
National Econcemy will be required for un- 
restricted goods in the quota list. Author- 
ized banks in Iran may therefore open 
credits and settle documentary collections 
for unrestricted goods up to the end of the 
1951-52 quota year within the country’s 
foreign-exchange limits and without regard 
to the limit fixed in the quota. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ON SCREWS, BRUSHES, BROOMs, 
AND Mops ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
specifying the quantity of certain goods 
which may be imported under quota during 
the 6-month period, July 1 to December 31, 
1951, as follows: Metal screws with slotted 
heads and tapered threads, 50,000 gross, of 
which 48,000 gross must be of United King- 
dom or Canadian manufacture; brushes, 
brooms, and mops for domestic use, 24,000 
articles from all countries; personal toilet 
brushes, 36,000 articles from all countries; 
and brushes, brooms, and mops for other 
than household or toilet use, 36,000 articles 
from all countries. 


QUOTA ON WOMEN’S AND GIRL’s HATS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation, from all coun- 
tries, of 25,000 felt hats, caps, hoods, and 
shapes for women and girls, valued under 
15s. 1ld. each (approximately $2.25) during 
the 6-month period July 1—December 31, 
1951. 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The strong inflationary trend which had 
persisted in Israel since the first of the year 
was checked in April. Minor upward ad- 
justments were made in the prices of several 
controlled commodities, but the advance in 
black-market prices was almost completely 
halted by April 30, and the prices for a 
number of key commodities declined during 
the first half of May. Illegal transactions 
in textiles and building materials in May 
were reported as much as 25 percent below 
those of April. The limitations on bank 
credits which had been introduced in the 
preceding month as a part of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation drive were strictly en- 
forced and were given much of the credit for 
halting the rise in prices. 

The satisfactory development of trade 
with Finland resulted in an increase from 
$3,600,000 to $5,100,000 in the amount of 
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goods to be exchanged during the period from 
November 1950 to November 1951. The trade 
agreement with Finland is the first wherein 
Israel’s imports were balanced 100 percent 
by the export of Israel goods. 


AGRICULTURE 


Further damage to field crops was reported, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture issued an 
order prohibiting the use of local grain for 
fodder. A few light showers fell during April, 
but the first weeks in May were marked by 
unusual heat and desiccating winds and there 
was no relief from the drought. 

The first harvest of flax was completed May 
1, and good quantity and quality were re- 
ported. Plans were announced to increase 
the area under flax cultivation from 1,090 
dunams (1 dunam=.22 acres) in 1951 to 
10,000 dunams in 1952. 

Total citrus exports for the season were 
4,250,000 boxes, about 5 percent higher than 
for the 1949-50 season. However, the citrus 
supply to the local byproduct industry dur- 
ing the season was almost double that of the 
preceding year. Unofficial estimates placed 
the total value of juices sold or on order at 
I£1,500,000. 

Shipments of oranges to the United King- 
dom were halted during the latter part of 
April to permit an investigation of complaints 
that the percentage of decay from fruit-fly 
infestation was high. Rejections because of 
infestation were estimated to have reduced 
exports for the season by at least 750,000 
boxes. 

FINANCE 


The volume of currency in circulation rose 
to 1£84,093,238 on May 16 from I£82,689,238 
on April 11. The local black-market price 
for dollars declined from about I£1.40 to 
£1.20. As of May 20, the sale of a $10,000,000 
issue of Israel Government savings certifi- 
cates pegged to the dollar had not yet reached 
the million mark. Although this lack of in- 
terest was disappointing, it was interpreted 
as a sign of the strengthening of the pound 
sterling; the certificates had been widely ad- 
vertised for sale on the grounds that they 
provided the investor with protection against 
devaluation. 

On May 1, the assets and liabilities of the 
British-registered Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd., 
were transferred to the newly organized 
Bank Leumi le-Israel, B. M., a firm registered 
in Israel, and several additional branches 
were opened throughout the country. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Night shifts in industry were introduced 
generally throughout the country to maxi- 
mize Isfael’s over-burdened electric-power 
facilities. With few exceptions, industrial 
plants were placed on night shifts for 1 out 
of 4 weeks. 

The new Netherlands-owned factory for 
the manufacture of electric-light bulbs be- 
gan delivery on special Government orders 
and promised to begin the general sale to 
the public of Israel-made bulbs at the end 
of May. Output for the remainder of 1951 
was scheduled at the rate of 2,000,000 units 
per year, or sufficient for minimum local 
consumption. By 1953, the factory manage- 
ment expects to double its production and 
enter the export market. 

Two new housing programs were an- 
hounced by the Government. The first, a 
program for immigrants’ housing for 1951-— 
52 calls for the construction of 75,000 units, 
including 38,000 stone and block buildings, 
12,000 wooden houses, and 25,000 provisional 
buildings of other types. The second pro- 
gram, for residents as opposed to immigrants, 
provides for 48,000 units constructed on Gov- 
ernment-owned land, each consisting of two 
Ttooms, a hall, kitchen, and bath facilities. 
The purpose of the latter program is to 
drain off surplus purchasing power as well 
4s to offer housing relief. To finance this 
program, it has been recommended that ap- 
Plicants for these units make a down pay- 


July 16, 1951 


ment upon registration and monthly pay- 
ments during the period of construction. 
The cost of the apartments, depending upon 
location, is expected to range from I£2,325 
to I£3,000. 

TRANSPORT 


The airport at Haifa was reopened to in- 
ternational air traffic on April 18 after having 
been closed for 15 months. 

For the first time an ocean-going cargo 
vessel called at the Red Sea port of Elath, 
Israel’s southernmost port. 

Serious congestion developed at the port 
of Haifa despite the slackening of citrus op- 
erations. The congestion was attributed to 
the holidays and the lack of adequate trans- 
port to clear unloaded goods from the port. 
Some relief was promised through the bond- 
ing of several warehouses outside the harbor 
area, the use of two additional anchorages 
for small vessels, and an increase in the 
number of stevedore gangs from 80 to 100.— 
U. S. Empassy, Tet Aviv, May 28, 1951. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JAPANESE IMPORT TARIFF 


Japan’s new import tariff schedule and 
certain selected customs tariff information 
are included in Business Information Serv- 
ice—World Trade Series Report No. 22 en- 
titled Japan’s Import Tariff Schedule, dated 
April 1951, and Japan’s Import Tariff Sched- 
ule Supplement, dated June, 1951, priced at 
40 cents and 5 cents per copy, respectively. 
The supplement, which summarizes certain 
important legislative provisions and admin- 
istrative regulations not available at the time 
the tariff schedule was published, should be 
used in conjunction with report No. 22. 
Both publications may be purchased at the 
indicated prices at any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office or direct from the Distribu- 
tion Section, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SYSTEM OF IMPORT CERTIFICATE AND DE- 
LIVERY VERIFICATION ForMS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Netherlands authorities have established a 
system of so-called Import Certificates and 
Delivery Verification Forms, states the Econ- 
omische Voorlichting, The Hague, June 12, 
1951. These documents are required for 
both import and export transactions under 
certain conditions. 

In the case of imports, the Netherlands 
importer must apply to the Central Service of 
Imports and Exports for a form for an Import 
Certificate, which he usually fills out himself. 
This document is certified by the Netherlands 
authorities who thereby indicate that they 
have knowledge of the contemplated trans- 
action. Subsequently, the Netherlands im- 
porter must send this document to the ex- 
porter, if the country of export requires such 
documentation, before it will issue export 
licenses. 

After a certain period of time, the Nether- 
lands importer must submit to the authori- 
ties of the exporting country a Delivery 
Verification Form. This document is also 
certified by the Netherlands Central Service 
and is to furnish proof that the commodities 
involved have been actually imported into 
the country of destination. 

In the case of exports from the Netherlands 
to certain destinations (or sales by Nether- 
lands businessmen of foreign commodities to 
importers in certain third countries), Neth- 
erlands authorities will request the same type 
of documentation for the issuance of export 
licenses. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


Panama’s economic and financial problems 
were the immediate concern of the new 
Government of President Arosemena in June. 
During a special 10-day session of the Na- 
tional Assembly, which adjourned on June 
13, three bills sponsored by the Administra- 
tion, aimed at the economic rejuvenation of 
the country, were approved. 

One bill authorized the Executive to borrow 
$1,500,000 for assistance to the Hotel El 
Panama, which is becoming one of the coun- 
try’s leading tourist attractions. This loan, 
if obtained, would make it possible for the 
Hotel El] Panama to pay off its $1,100,000 in- 
debtedness to the Panama Trust Co., which 
ceased operations early in March when its 
cash reserves fell below the legal minimum. 

A second bill authorized the Executive to 
borrow up to $26,000,000 to fund the coun- 
try’s internal debt and to finance its share 
of the cost of construction of the Panama- 
nian section of the Inter-American Highway. 
A commission was designated by the Gov- 
ernment to go to the United States to discuss 
this loan. An accord was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Panama 
on June 21 for the expenditure of $900,000 
for construction work on the Inter-American 
Highway between David and Remedios in 
Chiriqui Province. Two-thirds of this 
amount will be contributed by the United 
States and one-third by Panama. 

The third bill approved by the National 
Assembly granted the Executive temporary 
emergency powers for strengthening of the 
country’s economic conditions by: 


a. Reducing the Government’s expendi- 
tures by a more-efficient organization of 
the Ministries; 


b. Balancing the budget; 


c. Reduction of the cost-of-living by 
controlling prices and coordinating public 
service utilities and the production of 
items of prime necessity; 

d. Improving Government revenues 
through the reformation of customs pro- 
cedures, income taxes, inheritance taxes, 
etc.; 

e. Amending the schedule of import 
duties and consular fees to bring them in 
line with the fiscal needs of the country; 

f. Promoting the development of busi- 
ness and industrial activities; 

g. Modifying the operating regulations 
of certain autonomous institutions, such 
as the Social Security Bank of the Agri- 
cultural, Livestock, and Industrial Bank, 
and 

h. By the adoption of a public-works 
program. 


The national budget for 1951 was discussed 
by the Government; and, although details 
were not made public, it will, reportedly, 
amount to approximately $33,000,000. 

The rising cost-of-living became the sub- 
ject of widespread debate during June, as 
the press, labor, commercial, and other civic 
organizations called for the control of prices 
of items of prime necessity. The latest offi- 
cial price indexes of foodstuffs in Panama 
City registered 184.4 (1939-40=100) in March 
and 185.4 in April, compared with 174.5 in 
April of 1950. On June 18, President Arose- 
mena appointed a Price Control Board to re- 
duce the cost of living. 

The National Assembly also ratified the 
general Point-IV agreement with the United 
States and a project agreement in the field 
of health and sanitation under the Point-IV 
program. 

These measures indicated the serious con- 
cern of the Panamanian Government with 
the economic situation and the means by 
which the latter hopes to alleviate it by 
strengthening the financial positions of the 
Government, promoting employment, and 
increasing consumer purchasing power. 
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COLON FREE ZONE 


Representatives of a United States engi- 
neering firm arrived at Panama on June 4, 
to lay the groundwork for an engineering 
and an economic survey and prospectus of 
the Colon Free Zone. The services of this 
firm were employed by the Free Zone Board 
of Directors to determine what facilities 
should be made available in the Free Zone, 
the cost of such installations and other 
Free Zone operations, and the possible 
sources and amounts of revenues which the 
Free Zone might in general expect when it 
starts operating. 

The Free Zone Board also announced that 
a United States firm has decided to transfer 
its Latin-American operations to Colon in 
July and to operate under the provisions of 
law No. 27 of December 21, 1950, which offers 
certain benefits to firms established in 
Panama. Upon the opening of the Free 
Zone, this firm will transfer its activities to 
that area.—U. S. Empassy, PANAMA CITY, JUNE 
25, 1951. 


Peru 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS REVIEWED 


President Odria, in his radio message of 
June 1, 1951, reviewed the economic policies 
followed by his administration since 1948. 
According to the president, dollar holdings 
of the Ceneral Reserve Bank increased from 
$250,000? to $18,000,000, and the gold guar- 
anty from 16 to 40 tons, representing a com- 
bined value of $64,000,000. The president 
stated that compared with a budgetary deficit 
of 30,000,000 soles in 1948, a surplus exceed- 
ing 35,000,000 soles was attained in 1950; 
and from an unfavorable balance of trade in 
1948 amounting to approximately 35,000,000 
soles a favorable balance of 105,000,000 soles 
(U.S.$7,000,000) was reached in 1950. The 
production of meat, dairy products, and 
wheat increased; additional financial facili- 
ties for other developments are being pro- 
vided by the Agricultural Bank; and agri- 
cultural machinery and implements to the 
value of 350,000,000 soles are now in use or 
in stock in Peru. 

The president also emphasized the im- 
portance of reestablishing Peru’s credit 
abroad; he mentioned that approval of a 
petroleum law was necessary, but that all 
interests would first have an opportunity to 
express their views. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Supplies of foreign-exchange certificates 
and drafts, including sales from the Central 
Reserve Bank’s holdings, increased slightly 
in the first 3 weeks of June. Meanwhile, de- 
mands of the import trade continued heavy 
and the value of dollar collections in the 
hands of commercial banks continued to in- 
crease, but were offset in part by declines in 
the volume of sterling collections handled. 

Sales of foreign exchange by the Central 
Reserve Bank were reflected in its net for- 
eign-exchange position, which declined 5.5 
percent from $45,389,793 on May 31 to $42,- 
887,365 on June 19. Throughout June dollar 
quotations remained at 14.95 soles per dollar 
for certificates and at about 15.15 soles for 
drafts. Sterling draft rates dropped from 
38.86 soles per pound on June 1 to 38.25 on 
June 20. The amount of sterling certificates 
issued was very small, and quotations were 
the same as for drafts. 

The present position of the Peruvian 
national budget is eminently satisfactory, 
as shown by the trend of revenues, which, 
during the first 5 months of 1951, were re- 
ported to have equaled the preliminary esti- 
mate for the period. It is expected that the 
1951 budget, as now calculated, will be closed 
in balance, or with a surplus. 


' This figure represents lowest point of net 
dollar holdings, probably reached some time 
in December 1949. 
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INDUSTRY 


The Board of Public Works of the City of 
Callao has estimated that the new water and 
sewage services and initiation of the pro- 
jected Santa Marina housing development, 
to provide homes for 12,000 persons, will 
cost about 50,000,000 soles. This figure has 
been proved as the basis for inviting bids. 

Official authorization to engage in the 
hunting and processing of whales along the 
Peruvian coast was given to a local concern 
by a ministerial resolution of June 4, 1951. 
The company is obliged to comply with all 
international agreements and regulations in 
force. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Shipments of Peruvian copper, lead, zinc, 
and tungsten ores to markets other than the 
United States were reported by the trade to 
be on the increase in response to more at- 
tractive prices, particularly in Europe. 

A ministerial resolution issued June 11, 
1951, authorized exports of cottonseed cake 
from the 1950-51 crop in an amount up to 
49,940 quintals (5,064.495 pounds). 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A special additional allotment of $302,000 
was made available by the United States 
Government to finance an expansion in the 
operations of the cooperative food supply, 
health, and education “servicios” of the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs in Peru. 
On June 19, 1951, a supplementary agree- 
ment was signed with the Peruvian Minister 
of Agriculture under the terms of which 
$286,000 of the special allotment are to be 
made available to the food supply servicio 
(SCIPA), and this sum is to be matched with 
an extraordinary contribution of 4,500,000 
soles to that servicio on the part of the Peru- 
vian Government. 

A mission from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development ended 
a visit to Peru of approximately 6 weeks, 
during which time studies were conducted 
into the possibilities of extending loans for 
irrigation, roads, and modernization of port 
facilities in Callao. 

Two prominent Peruvian finance officials, 
the Assistant Director-General of Finance 
and the Superintendent of Banks, departed 
from Lima on June 20, 1951, under the aus- 
pices of the Point IV Program, to study the 
operations of financial institutions in the 
United States—U. S. Empassy, Lima, JUNE 
23, 1951. 


Sweden 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail sales in Sweden continued at a high 
level during April as compared with a year 
ago, but seemed to be slowing down com- 
pared with the first months of 1951. Prices 
continued their upward movement, the 
wholesale-price index for April reading 297 
(1935—100), representing a 3-percent rise 
over March. 

The Swedish foreign-exchange situation 
underwent a further deterioration in April. 
Riksbank gold and net exchange holdings 
registered a decline of 112,000,000, to 990,000,- 
000 crowns (5.18 crowns=$1). The net lia- 
bilities of the four leading commercial banks 
to foreign banks increased in April by 82,- 
000,000, to 697,000,000 crowns. 

The domestic economy showed a continued 
inflationary trend. On April 30 the note 
circulation totaled 3,458,000,000 crowns, rep- 
resenting an expansion of 3 percent over the 
preceding month and 8 percent over April 
1950, and came close to the legal limit of 
3,500,000,000. 

The Government endeavored to counter- 
act inflation by withdrawing funds from 
circulation through increased taxation. On 
May 9 the Riksdag by majorities of only 3 
and 2 votes, respectively, approved the in- 
troduction of a tax on electricity and 
doubling of taxes on automotive vehicles. 
The new taxes are expected to increase Gov- 





ernment revenue by = about 


70,000,000 
crowns on the electricity and 105,000,000 


crowns on the motor vehicles. On May 8 the 
Riksdag decided to raise the license fee for 
radio receivers from 10 to 15 crowns per 
year, effective July 1, 1951. 

Repeated conversion of maturing Treasury 
bills and bonds is part of the Government 
policy. In April the Government debt reg- 
istered a slight increase of 93,000,000 to 12,- 
422,000,000 crowns, resulting from additiona] 
short-term loans from State institutions ang 
funds. Of 1,666,500,000 crowns of Treasury 
bills maturing in April, only 16,500,000 
crowns were redeemed. The remainder was 
converted into two almost equal sets for 
2% and 5 months at 2 and 2.2 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Bond prices in the latter part of April gen- 
erally declined. As an example, the pur- 
chasing quotation for Government 3-percent 
bonds of 1945-46 fell in April from 93.75 to 
92.25. 

Bonds issued totaled 195,000,000 crowns in 
the first quarter of 1951. This total in- 
cluded the final installment on the Govern- 
ment 3.25-percent bonds of December 10, 
1950, a mortgage bank loan, chiefly 3.5 per- 
cent bonds amounting to 88,000,000 crowns, 
a Stockholm City 3.5-percent loan of 60,000,- 
000 crowns, and a private corporation 3.75- 
percent loan of 20,000,000 crowns. Amorti- 
zations totaled 40,000,000 crowns. 

Sweden’s operations in EPU from July 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, resulted in a cumu- 
lative net deficit of $49,500,000, which figure 
was only $2,500,000 short of the point at 
which gold payments to EPU would be re- 
quired. 

LABOR ANE SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The general prohibition of night work be- 
tween 11 p. m. and 5 a. m. under the Labor 
Protection Act of 1949 was to become effective 
on July 1, 1951, the Riksdag having rejected 
motions urging a postponement. 

Interchangeability of trade-union mem- 
bership in Scandinavia has been agreed upon 
by the Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian Con- 
federations of Trade Unions. This agree- 
ment implies, for instance, that a Norwegian 
worker accepting employment in Sweden can 
have his membership transferred from his 
Norwegian union to the local Swedish union 
organizing workers in his occupational field. 


WAGE INCREASES—LABOR CONFLICTS 

As expected, noncontractual wage in- 
creases in industry are being secured by the 
workers in addition to the recent contractual 
increases. The Institute of Economic Re- 
search estimates that this “wage slide” will 
result in a 4- to 5-percent wage increase until 
the end of the current year. 

A number of labor conflicts of relatively 
minor importance broke out in April. The 
total number of workers involved was about 
10,000. Only certain areas were affected, and 
most of the disputes were settled promptly. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The general industrial-production index 
(1935=100) increased 4.3 percent from 208 
in February to 217 in March, compared with 
206 in March 1950, an increase in a year of 
5.3 percent. During the first quarter of 1951 
the production index was 5 percent higher 
than it was in the first quarter of 1950; min- 
ing and metalworking were up 5 percent, the 
wood industry was up 2 percent, the pulp and 
paper industry, 8 percent, the foodstuffs in- 
dustry 1 percent, and the textile industry, 
5 percent, but the index for the sawmill in- 
dustry was down 11 percent. 

At present some industries are being ad- 
versely affected not only by a shortage of 
laborers, as they have been for several years, 
but also by a shortage of raw materials. 


Woop Putp Stocks 


On April 1, 1951, stocks of chemical wood 
pulp in Sweden amounted to 133,000 metric 
tons, of which 130,000 were available for 
export, and 3,000 were for use at paper mills. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


ARGENTINE MOTOR-VEHICLE SITUATION 


There were 275,000 passenger cars and 
140,000 trucks registered in Argentina as of 
January 1, 1951. Approximately 90 percent 
of both types of vehicles were of United 
States and/or Canadian manufacture. Of 
the 16,000 busses registered, 98 percent were 
of United States and/or Canadian manu- 
facture. About one-third of the 15,000 
truck trailers and of the 18,000 motorcycles 
and three-wheeled vehicles registered were 
also of United States and/or Canadian origin. 
None of the 50 trailer coaches registered were 
from the United States and/or Canadian 
sources. 

The Argentine policy of not issuing im- 
port licenses in commercial quantities to 
established dealers brought the 1950 supply 
to the lowest point in a 20-year history. 
Only 791 passeneer cars and 555 trucks were 
imported in 1950, and these were on an in- 
dividual basis. The number of parts and 
accessories imported was also far short of 
the demand. 

Import permits issued in 1951 are expected 
to relieve the demand for motor vehicles. 
However, it is predicted that the supply of 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses will not 
meet the replacement needs of the country. 
Import permits for approximately 15,000 pas- 
senger cars and trucks were issued in the 
first 5 months of 1951. 


CHILEAN MOTOR-VEHICLE USE 


The 73,185 motor vehicles in operation in 
Chile as of December 31, 1950, included 
40,098 passenger cars, 27,507 trucks, 4,164 
busses, and 1,416 motorcycles. The total 
represented an increase of 1,897 over the 
total number of motor vehicles in operation 
at the close of 1949. Trucks accounted for 
1,128 units of that increase, passenger cars 
for 654 units, busses for 69, and motorcycles 
for 46. sg 

Chilean imports of motor vehicles during 
1950 consisted of 3,118 trucks and truck 
chassis, 1,039 passenger cars, 31 busses, and 
776 tractors. Of these imports, the United 
States supplied 762 passenger cars, 2,362 
trucks and truck chassis, 30 busses, and 665 
tractors. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICAN USE OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Motor vehicles registered in the territories 
of French West Africa as of January 1, 1951, 
totaled 9,514 passenger cars, 22,343 trucks, 
519 busses, and 752 motorcycles, according 
to available statistics. Of these totals, it is 
estimated that only about 8,337 passenger 
cars, 4,927 light trucks, and 12,074 heavy 
trucks were in running order. In addition 
to the 752 motorcycles registered, it is esti- 
mated that an unreported 250 were also 
in operation at the beginning of 1951. 

Of the total of 32,376 vehicles registered 
(excluding motorcycles), 19,803 were im- 
ported within the last 3 years. Imports of 
vehicles in 1950 totaled 2,477 passenger cars, 
4,295 trucks, and 262 motorcycles. 

The policy of the French West African 
Government is to favor the French manu- 
factured product, and exchange controls exist 
Over purchases of vehicles with currency 
Other than francs. Import controls are ap- 
plied particularly against vehicles from the 
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dollar area, and to a lesser extent from the 
sterling area. United States pick-up and 
four-wheel-drive trucks are _ particularly 
suited to conditions in French West Africa. 


TURKEY’S USE AND IMPORTATION OF 
Motor VEHICLES 


Turkey had 10,475 passenger cars in opera- 
tion as of December 31, 1950, of which 70 
percent were of United States and/or Cana- 
dian manufacture. Busses in operation 
totaled 3,135, of which 77 percent were of 
United States and/or Canadian manufac- 
ture. Of the 13,375 trucks in operation, 66 
percent were of United States and/or Cana- 
dian manufacture. Motorcycle registration 
totaled 2,790 units. 

Ninety percent of the bodies for trucks are 
constructed domestically. The local manu- 
facturing of small bus bodies has increased. 
Eighty percent of the material used in body 
building is obtained locally. 

The Turkish Government began its par- 
ticipation in the European Payments Union 
program for liberalization of trade at the 
beginning of the last quarter of 1950. Un- 
der this agreement, foreign-exchange per- 
mits are available for unlimited purchases 
of passenger cars, trucks, motorcycles, re- 
placement parts, and accessories from EPU 
countries. Motor vehicles of European 
manufacture were thereby made more avail- 
able, with a loss to the United States trade. 
The loss is presently lessened because the 
quantities which Europe can deliver to Tur- 
key are somewhat limited through the re- 
armament program. Also, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration’s substantial 
allocations for dollar purchases from the 
United States provide for sales of trucks, 
replacement parts for trucks, and tires. 

The Turkish market prefers United States- 
made passenger cars and gasoline-driven 
trucks. European Diesel trucks are pre- 
ferred because they are much cheaper, and 
there is also a preference for the European 
motorcycle. 

Turkish imports of motor vehicles in 1950 
totaled 2,145 passenger cars, 2,792 trucks 
and truck tractors, 73 busses and ambu- 
lances, and 672 motorcycles. 

Local Turkish dealers estimate a need for 
2,000 passenger cars and 4,000 trucks a year. 
The demand for truck trailers is small and 
for house trailers, none. 


SWEDEN’s AUTOMOTIVE STRENGTH 


Motor vehicles in operation in Sweden 
as of January 1, 1951, totaled 252,510 pas- 
senger cars, 83,276 trucks, 7,528 busses, 17,899 
truck trailers, and 212,385 motorcycles. 

New registrations in 1950 totaled 61,855 
passenger cars, 10,165 trucks, and 794 busses. 
In the first 3 months of 1951 new registra- 
tions included 20,579 passenger cars, 2,674 
trucks, and 137 busses. 

Domestic production of automotive ve- 
hicles increased in 1950. The passenger-car 
production during the year amounted to 
about 10,000 units. Approximately 8,000 bus 
and truck chassis were produced. Domestic 
bus manufacture was less than 1,000 units. 
Trailer construction amounted to between 
2,700 and 3,000 units, including a few trailer 
coaches. The manufacture of motorcycles 
in 1950 was estimated at 17,000 units. Prac- 
tically all of the truck trailers in Sweden 
are domestic makes built by body manu- 
facturers. 


Sweden exported 757 passenger cars and 
741 trucks in 1950, or 7 and 9 percent, re- 
spectively, of the number manufactured; 
exports also included 595 motorcycles. 

Swedish imports in 1950 numbered 47,865 
passenger cars, 4,018 trucks, and 7,371 motor- 
cycles. In the first 3 months of 1951, Sweden 
imported 16,022 passenger cars, 1,287 trucks, 
and 1,934 motorcycles. 

The trade estimates that retail sales of 
passenger cars will reach 45,000 units in 
1951, of which some 10,000 will be produced 
in Sweden. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN FIRMS PLAN PyRITE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Four companies plan to develop a pyrite 
deposit at Nairne, South Australia, states a 
foreign chemical journal. They propose to 
form a company with a subscribed capital of 
A£200,000, the shares to be divided equally 
among the four. The plant is to cost 
A£800,000; each company will furnish 
Af£50,000 and the State Government is to 
guarantee an overdraft for the balance. 


CANADIAN FIRM INCREASES CHEMICAL- 
PLANT CAPACITY 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., Can- 
ada, is increasing the capacity of its phthalic- 
anhydride plant at Toronto, states the for- 
eign press. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL MARKET SITUATION 


The Canadian supply situation for most 
chemicals in the first quarter of 1951 corre- 
sponded closely to that in the United States. 
However, because of recent expansion in the 
manufacture of certain materials, some 
items, especially those related to the metal 
industry, were perhaps in easier supply. 
Prices also tended to follow those in the 
United States. Trade sources state that 
chemicals were not being imported in quan- 
tity from the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent because of higher prices. 

Two new petrochemical plants are sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 1951. 


CHILEAN SULFUR OUTPUT INCREASED 


Although Chilean sulfur is not of good 
quality and production costs are high, out- 
put apparently is increasing in response to 
heavy demand on the world market. Trade 
sources state that four active producers have 
a combined capacity of 36,000 metric tons 
annually. 


CHINESE CHEMICAL PRODUCTION— 
SHANGHAI AREA 


Production and sales of chemicals in the 
Shanghai area, China, were reported as nor- 
mal in February 1951. Output of certain 
important products were as follows: Sodium 
silicate, 886,450 pounds; caustic soda (solu- 
tion), 21,100 metric tons; sodium sulfide, 364 
drums; and bleaching powder, 2,510 cases. 


FRENCH POTASH PRODUCTION 


Output of potash by Mines Domaniales de 
Potasse d’Alsace, France, totaled 880,000 
metric tons (KO), in 1950, states the foreign 
press. It is hoped to increase production to 
1,000,000 tons by the end of 1954. To finance 
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a program of plant reconstruction and ex- 
tension, the company has issued debentures; 
so far expansion has been financed by the 
firm’s own resources and various credits. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Production of certain important industrial 
chemicals in France in 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons (1949 figures in parentheses) : 
Sulfuric acid, 1,207,000 (1,151,000); super- 
phosphate, 1,190,000 (1,201,000); soda ash, 
717,000 (582,000); caustic soda, 242,000 (215,- 
000); chlorine, 82,000 (70,400); dyes, 15,000 
(14,700); nitrogenous fertilizers (N), 236,000 
(214,000) ; calcium carbide, 174,000 (187,000) ; 
and ammonia, 246,000 (221,000). 


WESTERN GERMANY INCREASES FERTILIZER 
USE 
Indications point to an over-all increase in 


fertilizer consumption in Western Germany 
in the year 1950-51. Although the rate of 


application is relatively high, further in- 
creases would substantially raise crop 
yields. 


The principal supply problem is in phos- 
phates. The halting of deliveries of phos- 
phate rock from North Africa has caused 
considerable difficulty, as that area is the 
major source of supply. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S CHEMICAL OUTPUT 


Production of chemicals in Bavaria, West- 
ern Germany, improved slightly in April 1951 
because of ample supplies of hydroelectric 
power, but output lagged behind demand, 
Bottlenecks in raw materials continued to 
affect many branches of the industry. 


GOLp Coast TRIES NEW INSECTICIDE 


The West African Cacao Research Institute 
reports that preliminary experiments with x 
new British insecticide against swollen- 
shoot disease on cocoa trees have been suc- 
cessful. However, although the product as- 
sists in controlling the mealy bug, its use 
will not eliminate the necessity of cutting 
out infected trees. Compulsory cutting has 
been abolished and the functions of the 
Cocoa Rehabilitation Department have been 
taken over by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Opinion in the Gold Coast on the 
cutting-out program differs widely. 


GUATEMALA FINDS SULFUR DEPOSIT 


A recently discovered sulfur deposit in 
Guatemala appears promising. Samples of 
the ore are being analyzed. 


TRAQ FACES DIFFICULTY IN ALCOHOL 
EXPORT 


Although ethyl alcohol has been made in 
Iraq for domestic needs, it has not cus- 
tomarily been exported. A project to develop 
export markets for alcohol made from dates 
does not appear feasible at this time because 
of various technical difficulties and a short- 
age of suitable containers. 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS CITRIC ACID 


There is only one producer of citric acid in 
the Netherlands. Domestic consumption far 
exceeds output. Imports in 1950 were more 
than 1,000,000 pounds and exports were 
negligible. 


NETHERLANDS CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
EXPANDED 


The chemical industry of the Netherlands 
has expanded considerably since the end of 
World War II and continued its progress in 
1950, states a foreign chemical journal. 
Part of the industry's relatively rapid recov- 
ery is attributed to the absence of German 
competition in the early postwar period. 
Manufacturers are greatly concerned about 
the rising prices of many raw materials. 

The output of many leading industrial 
chemicals increased in 1950 over that in 1949. 
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The production index in 1950 for certain im- 
portant items was as follows (1938=—100; 
1949 figures in parentheses): Benzene prod- 
ucts, 215 (191); sulfuric acid, 91 (83); phos- 


phatic fertilizers, 129 (173); nitrogenous 
fertilizers, 149 (88); paint raw materials 
(1939=100), 100 (83); paints (1939=100), 


115 (105); and organic acids (1948—100), 170 
(1949 not available). 

A new phenol works is scheduled to begin 
production in 1952. A modern coking plant 
at Limburg will soon be manufacturing sev- 
eral important chemical products, mostly for 
export, and the State Mines will increase 
production of nitrogen. The Reconstruction 
Bank is giving financial assistance to these 
projects. 


NORWAY PLANS To OPEN PYRITE MINE 


Work on the Skourvas pyrite mine, Norway, 
has progressed accordin to schedule. Opera- 
tions are expected to begin in 1952 as 
planned, at an annual rate of 150,000 metric 
tons. 


NORWAY ACQUIRES CONTROL OF CHEMICAL 
CONCERN 


The majority shareholdings in Norsk Hy- 
dro, Norway’s largest industrial chemical 
concern, are now in Norwegian hands, states 
a foreign chemical journal. By agreement 
with Interhandle, Basel, Switzerland, the 
Norwegian Government has acquired a large 
block of shares, and now owns 46 percent of 
the capital; other Norwegian interests control 
about 8 percent. 


SPAIN COMPETES IN POTASH 


Spanish potash became competitive on the 
United States market in 1950. The more 
favorable exchange rate established by the 
Spanish Government for potash exports is 
believed to have been partly responsible for 
this development. 


SPANISH EXPORTS OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 


Four companies in Spain produce potas- 
sium chloride. An associate firm handles 
both domestic and foreign sales of these 
companies on a commission basis. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the output is available 
for export. Exports in 1950 totaled 151,120 
metric tons (K-O), compared with 151,166 in 
1949. Shipments of 28,668 tons to the United 
States in 1950 were the first to that market 
since 1941. 

Output of potassium sulfate is small and 
consumption is limited because of high pro- 
duction costs. 


SWEDISH OUTPUT OF NITROGLYCERINE 


Swedish Nitroglycerine Co., Gyttorp, Swe- 
den, increased its turnover from 20,500,000 
crowns in 1949 to 22,900,000 in 1950, states 
the foreign press. Exports were relatively 
small. The company plans to expand its 
facilities for production of glycerin. (1 Swe- 
dish crown = $0.2548, United States currency, 
predevaluation; $0.193, postdevaluation.) 


UNITED KINGDOM OPENS SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PLANT 


The United Kingdom's largest superphos- 
phate works, the new plant of Fisons, Ltd., 
at Immingham, Lincolnshire, was officially 
opened in April 1951. The factory has been 
designed for the annual production of 70,000 
long tons of triple superphosphate, 50,000 
tons of normal superphosphate, and 175,000 
tons of granular mixed fertilizer. The plant 
cost about £4,500,000. 


SPANISH OUTPUT OF IRON PyYRITES 


Spanish output of iron pyrites in 1950 
totaled 1,306,860 metric tons, the largest since 
1939, and 4 percent greater than in 1949. 
The increase is attributed principally to 
heavy demand from Western European pur- 
chasers as a result of the Korean situation. 
Exports rose to 1,174,045 tons, 9.5 percent 
more than in 1949. 





The larger producers are reported to be 
unable to increase output to meet greater 
world demand because of the lack of equip- 
ment, inadequate transportation, and a 
shortage of trained workers. Several com- 
panies plan to install new equipment to ex- 
pand production, but shortages of exchange 
are limiting the necessary imports. 


Drugs 


VETERINARY VACCINE PRODUCTION, 
VENEZUELA 


The Government Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Institute, Venezuela, recently announced 
that it had produced 30,000 doses of foot- 
and-mouth-disease vaccine of virus type A. 
This vaccine was made in laboratories estab- 
lished for the purpose on the quarantine sta- 
tion, Hacienda Santa Rosa, near Puerto 
Cabello. 

The vaccine is now being tested against 
virus A;:if the tests prove satisfactory, vac- 
cination of cattle within a quarantined A 
zone will begin in July. 


ICELAND’S EXPORTS OF Cop LIVER To U.S. 


Exports of cod-liver oil from Iceland to 
the United States in 1950 totaled 1,942 
metric tons, valued at $498,000; this com- 
pares with 2,441 tons, valued at $1,016,000, 
in 1949. 

Total cod-liver-oil exports accounted for 
10.4 percent of Iceland’s exports in 1950. 


Foodstufis 


Costa Rican Cacao Exports Low 


Exports of cacao from Costa Rica in the 
first quarter of 1951 were the lowest in more 
than 5 years, even lower than the disastrous 
1945 crop year. The Costa Rican Govern- 
ment Statistical Office reported that 480,390 
kilograms (1 kilogram=-2.2046 pounds) of 
dry beans were exported through Limon, 
Costa Rica, and 39,231 kilograms of wet beans 
were exported to Panama through Sixaola, 
Costa Rica, total shipments amounting to 
519,621 kilograms. 

The value of cacao exports from Costa 
Rica in the first quarter of 1951 was $324,- 
234. Although the quantity of those ex- 
ports was lower than in previous years, total 
revenue compared favorably with that in 
the corresponding periods of 1950 and 1947. 

The local purchase price averaged about 
$35 per 100 pounds during the first quarter 
of 1951, and the export sales price for the 
same period averaged about $36 per 100 
pounds. 


FRENCH ALMOND PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


France will produce approximately 1,000 
metric tons of sweet almonds in 1951, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. Although the 
amount is less than the 1950 crop of 1,500 
tons, it compares favorably with the 10- 
year average of 650 tons in 1939-48. 

Imports of almonds in the first 8 months 
of the 1950-51 crop year (September 1, 1950, 
to April 30, 1951) amounted to 7,000 metric 
tons, on the basis of official figures of the 
French Bureau of Customs. More than 60 
percent of these imports were from Italy; 
French Morocco, Spain, and Portugal, were 
the other principal suppliers. 

The removal of import restrictions on 
Italian almonds in August 1950, combined 
with the record harvest in that country, per- 
mitted Italian nuts to dominate the French 
market during the current season. Imports 
for Spain, which had practically ceased, were 
resumed in January 1951 when the Spanish 
Government adjusted its prices downward to 
meet Italian competition. The demand for 
Spanish almonds remains limited, and trade 
is further restricted by the continuation of a 
quota system on imports from that country. 

Exports during the current season amount- 
ing to only 125 tons, have gone principally 
to the French colonies and Egypt. Dealers 
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report that they have not been in a position 
to export in the face of Italian competition. 

Stocks held by dealers in late May were 
small, about 200 tons. Trade sources esti- 
mate that local growers held an additional 
200 tons from 1950 production. Most dealers 
are said to lack sufficient capital to accumu- 
late substantial stocks, and governmental 
regulations limiting bank credit discourage 
such efforts. 

French almond dealers, despite their in- 
ability to export, are well satisfied with their 
business for the 8-month period. Domestic 
demand for imported and locally produced 
almonds was fairly strong and was expected 
to continue. If current demand continues, 
dealers expect a further gradual increase in 
prices. One well-informed dealer estimates 
that prices next September at the start of 
the new season will be 10 percent above the 
present level, assuming that no radical 
changes will occur in the international situ- 
ation. 


INDIAN RICE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Although the planted acreage of rice in 
India for 1950-51 probably varied only 
slightly from the preceding year, production 
in 1950-51, based on incomplete crop-cutting 
tests is estimated at 20,053,000 long tons, in- 
cluding reporting and nonreporting areas, as 
compared with the final official estimate of 
22,774,000 tons for 1949-50. This shortage 
of rice, accompanied by a similar deficit pro- 
duction of millets and other grains, has re- 
sulted in reduced local procurement and has 
necessitated greatly increased imports of all 
food grains for 1951. 

Rice imports dropped from 768,000 tons in 
1949 to 346,000 tons in 1950. This reduction 
in imports was the result of a “self-suffi- 
ciency” drive and also the high prices of rice 
in world markets, especially in relation to 
other grains. 

Rice imports in the first 4 months of 1951 
totaled 191,000 tons. With outstanding rice 
contracts as well as new ones to be negotiated 
for delivery of rice in 1951, total rice imports 
in 1951 will be much larger than in 1950. 
Firm contracts for the import of rice at the 
end of February 1951 for the calendar year 
1951 were: Thailand, 348,000 tons; Pakistan, 
249,000 tons; Burma, 223,000 tons; China, 50,- 
000 tons; and Egypt, 4,000 tons; or a total of 
874,000 tons. 

India’s principal rice suppliers in 1950 were 
Burma, Thailand, and Egypt. In each year 
since 1947, Burma has supplied over half the 
rice imported into India. In 1950 Burma 
supplied 181,000 tons as compared with 
374,000 tons in 2949 and 504,000 tons in 1948. 
The price of Burmese rice delivered in India 
is slightly lower than rice from other sources. 

In the period January 1—April 4, 1951, 100,- 


000 tons of Burmese rice had been supplied 


to India. More than 120,000 tons of rice are 
due during 1951 as the undelivered balance 
of the rice contracts negotiated. In addi- 
tion, an Indian trade delegation headed by 
the Minister of Food and Agriculture, was 
soon to leave for Rangoon to negotiate a 
long-term trade agreement with Burma, the 
press reported on April 19. The main objec- 
tive of the proposed trade agreement was re- 
ported to be a regulated and assured supply 
of rice from Burma to India during the next 
2 or 3 years, ranging between 200,000 and 
300,000 tons a year. 

Thailand supplied India with 111,000 tons 
of rice in 1950 as compared with 286,000 tons 
in 1949 and 156,000 in 1948. For the period 
January 1—April 4, 1951, Thailand supplied 
57,000 tons of rice. India anticipates re- 
ceipt of about 240,000 tons of rice from Thai- 
land in 1951. Pakistan did not furnish In- 
dia any rice in 1950, but under the Indo- 


Pakistan Trade Agreement signed on 
February 25, 1951, Pakistan will supply 
India with 249,000 tons of rice. Egypt sup- 


plied India with 54,000 tons in 1950. Most of 
this rice was purchased from Egypt under 
a barter agreement whereby India was to re- 
ceive 60,000 tons of Mansuuh rice at a net 
price of £E40.68 per metric ton in return for 
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13,000 tons of jute goods. For 1951 rice im- 
ports, India signed on January 3, 1951, a bar- 
ter agreement with China for 50,000 tons of 
rice in return for 16,500 tons of jute goods. 
Deliveries under this agreement totaled 22,000 
tons of rice during the period January 1- 
April 4, 1951. Negotiations are under way to 
purchase around 30,000 tons of rice from 
Viet-Nam. 


IRAN’S ALMOND PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Almond production in the 1950 crop year 
in Iran is estimated at 6,500 metric tons, 
shelled basis, which is about 7 percent less 
than the 1949 crop, amounting to 7,000 
metric tons, but is about 6 percent above 
the average production of 6,125 tons for the 
8 years 1942-49. 

Domestic consumption of almonds in Iran 
during the 12-month period August 23, 1949, 
to August 22, 1950, was estimated at 3,500 
metric tons, shelled basis, which was much 
higher than consumption of 2,600 tons in the 
preceding year. During the 9-month period, 
August 22, 1950, to May 22, 1951, consump- 
tion was estimated at about 3,000 tons. 

Exports of shelled and unshelled almonds 
during the 1949-50 export year (August 23, 
1949, to August 22, 1950) amounted to 3,709 
tons, according to the Customs Administra- 
tion. 

In previous years, shelled almonds 
amounted to about two-fifths of total ex- 
ports and unshelled almonds to about three- 
fifths; the 1949-50 exports of 3,709 tons, were 
estimated at about 1,484 tons shelled and 
2,225 tons unshelled. As unshelled almonds 
produce around 25 percent of their weight 
in shelled almonds, the 2,225 tons of un- 
shelled almonds would be equivalent to 556 
tons of shelled almonds. Adding this 
amount to the 1,484 tons of shelled almonds 
exported, total exports of almonds, shelled 
basis, amounted to 2,040 tons. 

Exports in the past year were the lowest 
since 1943-44, when only 1,950 tons were 
exported. However, during 1942-43, exports 
dropped to 750 tons. 

During the 1949-50 marketing year Paki- 
stan took more than half of Iran’s almond 
exports, or 2,122 metric tons of combined 
shelled and unshelled almonds out of a 
total of 3,709 tons. India was second, tak- 
ing 685 tons and Germany third with 574 
tons. The remainder went to eight other 
countries. 

Exports in the first 6 months (August 23, 
1950, to February 19, 1951) of the 1950-51 
crop year amounted to 4,078 tons of com- 
bined shelled and unshelled almonds. As- 
suming that two-fifths of the exports were 
shelled almonds and three-fifths unshelled, 
total exports on a shelled basis amounted to 
about 2,244 tons. Pakistan was again the 
leading market for Iranian almonds, taking 
almost 75 percent of the exports, or 2,997 
tons, of the total of 4,078 tons of combined 
shelled and unshelled almonds. India was 
next, taking 826 tons. The remainder was 
divided between eight other countries, none 
of which took more than 74 metric tons dur- 
ing the period. 


PRODUCTION OF GRAINS AND FEEDS, IRAN 


Production of grains and feeds in Iran in 
1951 is roughly forecast at 2,750,000 metric 
tons, as follows: Wheat, 1,900,000 tons; bar- 
ley, 780,000 tons; and other grains (not 
including rice), 70,000 tons. 

The current forecast for total grain and 
feed production in 1951 is about 4 percent 
lower than the estimated 1950 production. 


ITaLy PrRopucES ReEcoRD CITRUS CROP 


Italy’s 1950-51 citrus-fruit crop amounted 
to 910,000 metric tons, a record production. 
Oranges accounted for 55 percent of the crop, 
lemons 31.8 percent, tangerines 8.5 percent, 
and bergamot 4.3 percent. (Bergamot is a 
pear-shaped citrus fruit raised in southern 
Europe. The rind of the fruit yields oil of 
bergamot which is used in perfumes, cos- 
metics, and soaps as a scent stabilizer). 


Although lemon production in 1950-51 was 
the highest in the postwar period and 23 
percent greater than in 1949-50 it was still 
about 10 percent below the 1936-39 average. 
Orange production was 71 percent greater 
than in the 1949-50 crop year, tangerine pro- 
duction 56 percent greater, and bergamot 
about double. 

With world citrus production steadily in- 
creasing, especially in the Mediterranean 
Basin, Italian economists, foreseeing increas- 
ingly strong competition from Spain, French 
Morocco, and Israel, are advising producers 
and exporters to organize to meet the com- 
petition. They warn producers that Italy is 
no longer in an exclusive position in the 
field of citrus, either in quality or types. 
Emphasis is placed on grading, standardiza- 
tion, and packing, inadequacy of which has 
frequently risen to complaints by foreign 
buyers. Some shippers are already doing an 
excellent job in this respect. 

In view of the record 1950 Mediterranean 
orange and tangerine crop, Italian traders 
feared a great drop in their exports. How- 
ever, it is said that, owing to the influenza 
epidemic in northern Europe during the 
winter and to somewhat lower midseason 
prices, Italy was able to export more oranges 
and tangerines than at any time during the 
postwar period. During the 1950-51 export 
campaign (October 1950-March 1951) Italy 
exported around 40 percent of the orange 
crop and 70 percent of the tangerine crop, 
about the same proportions as in the preced- 
ing year. Lemon exports were 17 percent less 
than during the like period in 1949-50, prin- 
cipally because of the severe competition 
from Spanish lemons. However, total cash 
returns were greater than in the preceding 
year, owing to the 30-35 percent rise in 
prices. 

Exports of lemons from Italy in 1950 
amounted to 172,265 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 176,845 tons in 1949, the highest 
postwar year, and 15 percent below 1938. 
As in 1949, Germany was the most impor- 
tant outlet for Italian lemons, accounting 
for about one-third of total lemon exports. 
Other important outlets for Italian lemons 
were the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Belgium-Luxembourg. 

The sharp increase in 1950 orange exports 
to Sweden, Germany, and France over 1949 
offset the decline in exports to Austria and 
Belgium-Luxembourg, with the result that 
total orange exports in 1950 were 4.5 per- 
cent higher than in 1949. 

In 1950 the Belgium and Austrian orange 
markets were supplied mainly by Spain and 
Israel. Belgium orange imports from Italy 
dropped from 11,000 tons in 1949 to only 
3,000 in 1950 and Austrian orange imports 
from 18,000 tons to around 5,000. 

On the other hand, in 1950 France and 
Sweden more than doubled their 1949 orange 
imports from Italy. France’s imports in- 
creased from 8,000 in 1949 to 18,000 tons 
in 1950 and Sweden’s from 16,000 to 31,000 
tons. 

Tangerine exports in 1950 totaled 46,000 
tons, a 28-percent increase from the 36,000 
tons exported in 1949. Although exports 
to other countries except the United King- 
dom remained at about the same level for 
the 2 years 1949 and 1950, there was a sharp 
increase in shipments to Germany from 
10,000 tons in 1949 to 26,000 in 1950. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom declined from 
16,000 tons in 1949 to about 6,000 in 1950, 
owing to increased United Kingdom tan- 
gerine imports from Spain and Greece at 
lower prices 

In the opinion of the Institute for For- 
eign Trade, the decline in tangerine exports 
to the United Kingdom was due to the com- 
petition tangeries met from the abundant 
supplies of apples and oranges. The English 
market is a rather hazardous one for Italian 
exporters, as they are obliged to send their 
best-quality fruit at prices slightly higher 
than on the German market which is re- 
ported to be less exacting and more stable. 
As competition and risks are greater and, 
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perhaps, profit margins slightly smaller, 
Italian exporters prefer trading with Ger- 
many, their traditional outlet for fruits and 
vegetables. 

The value of 1950 citrus-fruit exports 
totaled 26,000,000,000 lire ($41,700,000) and 
that of citrus products such as essential oils, 
citrus juices, and brined citrus peels, 4,500,- 
000,000 lire ($7,200,000), making a grand 
total of almost $49,000,000. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS INCREASED, NETHERLANDS 


The total value of agricultural products of 
Dutch origin, processed or raw, exported from 
the Netherlands in the first quarter of 1951 
amounted to 551,600,000 guilders, a gain of 
about 30 percent as compared with 423,700,- 
000 guilders in the corresponding period of 
1950. (1 Dutch guilder=about $0.263 United 
States currency.) 


Tea Export ALLOTMENT, PAKISTAN 


Pakistan’s provisional export allotment of 
25,000,000 pounds of tea for the year 1951-52 
has been announced by the Ministry of Com- 
merce in a press statement. The Tea Li- 
censing Committee will allot individual 
quotas to the tea estates. These quotas 
permit exports to any destination. 


ALMOND PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


Production of almonds in Spain in 1950 
is estimated by the trade at 23,475 metric 
tons, shelled basis, as compared with 23,512 
tons in 1950 and 17,000 tons in 1949. 

The 1951 forecast of mollares (soft-shell 
almonds) is roughly 3,150 tons, unshelled 
weight, as against 2,375 tons in 1950 and 
2,500 tons in 1949. 

Official data for the first half of the 1950-51 
crop year show gross exports of 11,489 tons, 
including both shelled and unshelled nuts. 

The United Kingdom was the most im- 
portant buyer and accounted for more than 
half of Spain’s almond exports during the 
first half of the 1950-51 crop year. The 
United States purchased about 855 tons, 
followed by Denmark with 805 tons. Swit- 
zerland purchased 568 tons and France 801 
tons. More than 20 countries were buyers 
of Spanish almonds. 

No official figures are available for exports 
since January 31, 1951. Trade estimates, 
however, indicate that about 6,470 tons, 
shelled, were shipped in February, March, 
April, and May, mostly to the United King- 
dom and Germany and to a lesser extent 
to Sweden and the Netherlands. Very little 
was exported to the United States. In addi- 
tion, roughly 500 tons, unshelled, went to 
Egypt, India, and Brazil. By the end of May 
demand had fallen off sharply. 

No official or trade association data are 
available concerning current stocks of al- 
monds in Spain. Trade estimates obtained 
from almond exporters indicate that about 
5,399 tons, shelled basis, remain from the 
last harvest in Spain. 

Domestic almond consumption for produc- 
tion of oil and for candy and other pur- 
poses during the 1950—51 crop year amounts 
to roughly 1,500 metric tons. 

Spanish almond exporters are pessimistic 
about disposing of the remaining almond 
stocks. On the one hand, foreign demand is 
now poor while on the other, growers do not 
want to sell their remaining stocks at pre- 
vailing official domestic prices. They want 
higher prices and in all probability will carry 
over present stocks in the hope that better 
prices will be forthcoming in the next crop 
year. 

Government intervention in all phases of 
the almond business continues to be marked. 
There appears to be no indication that it will 
be relaxed in the near future. 


PROSPECTS GOOD FOR GRAIN CROP 
In TURKEY 


Prospects are favorable for a good grain 
crop in Turkey. Presumably spring acreage 
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will equal that of last year which, with an 
estimated 10-percent increase in acreage of 
winter-sown cereals, should exceed the rec- 
ord acreages of 1947-48 and 1949-50. If the 
anticipated 10-percent increase in cereal 
acreage over 1949-50 is realized and if the 
currently favorable conditions carry through 
until harvest, the 1951 crop should exceed 
9,000,000 metric tons of all types of cereals, 
surpassing the 1948 record harvest. 

Total imports of grain and byproducts 
during the calendar year 1950 totaled 224,- 
088.5 metric tons, valued at T£57,506,690 
(T£1=—$0.35 United States currency). The 
shipments consisted largely of wheat and 
flour imported early in the year from the 
United States, Syria, and Pakistan, to meet 
the deficiency resulting from the poor 1949 
harvest. 

Exports of various types of feed grain, oil- 
seeds, oilcake, and byproducts suitable for 
animal feeding amounted to 157,459.5 metric 
tons, valued at T£36,527,877. 

At the beginning of 1951 the shortage of 
bread-grain stocks to supply the cities and 
the military led to the completion of ar- 
rangements for the purchase and importation 
of additional quantities to meet the require- 
ments until harvest. About 87,300 tons of 
bread-grain stocks had arrived in Turkey by 
the first of June, as follows: From Italy, 
10,000 tons of flour and 24,250 tons of wheat; 
Hungary, 6,000 tons of wheat; Canada, 10,000 
tons of wheat; United States, 28,850 tons of 
wheat and 8,200 tons of corn. About 30,000 
tons of wheat were to arrive later from the 
United States, making a total of 117,300 tons 
of cereals and flour. 

The June outlook provided some basis for 
anticipating that Turkey may be in a posi- 
tion to export substantial quantities of 
feedstuffs, and perhaps bread grains, during 
1951-52. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that insofar as grains (bread) are con- 
cerned, the prospects in June 1950 gave 
promise of the exportation of a substantial 
amount which not only failed to materialize, 
but, on the other hand, resulted in the need 
for importing a quantity of wheat and flour 
to carry through to the next harvest. 

Corn acreage probably has been increased 
slightly. A quantity of hybrid seed was 
brought in for distribution to growers and 
for demonstration. It arrived rather late in 
the season and is not likely to affect ma- 
terially the over-all average yield. 


RECORD CITRUS-FRUIT CROP, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The total citrus crop marketed in the Un- 
ion of South Africa during the 1950-51 (Feb- 
ruary 1—January 31) season was the heavi- 
est on record. It would have been even 
larger but for drought in some sections and 
abnormal rains during the picking and pack- 
ing season in other sections of the citrus- 
growing areas. The provisional final total 
for the 1950-51 crop is 17,236,000 pockets (of 
about 30 pounds each) as compared with the 
1949-50 final revised estimate of 16,095,000 
pockets. 

The 1951-52 unofficial estimate of citrus 
production is 15,900,000 pockets. 

Exports in the 1950-51 season totaled 4,- 
626,091 cases, a gain of 19 percent as com- 
pared with 3,864,291 cases in 1949-50. 

The 1951-52 exportable crop is Officially 
estimated at 4,517,919 cases. 

The Citrus Board has been carrying out 
experiments during the past 2 years in re- 
spect to the marking of prices on fruit. 
These experiments have met with the ap- 
proval of producers and consumers alike. 
Stamping has been done by automatic 
stamping machines on the larger citrus es- 
tates. The expense invloved for one of these 
machines is too great, however, to be prac- 
tical from the small growers’ standpoint. 
The Board is making investigations with re- 
gard to finding some type of hand-stamping 
machine which would overcome the difficul- 
ties of the small growers. 

A free market in the United Kingdom re- 
sulted from the British Government’s deci- 





sion during 1950 to decontrol South African 
citrus imports. Consequently prices realizeg 
for early shipments were very high and 
caused excitement throughout the South 
African industry. Subsequently prices re. 
ceded as the season progressed until, on 
occasions, the margin of profit was very 
narrow. 

The Citrus Board planned to export to 
the United States 10,000 cases of navel or- 
anges in June, 10,000 cases of Valencias in 
July, and 10,000 cases of Valencias in August. 
Although the Board had planned to export 
100,000 cases to the United States some 
months ago, plans had to be changed owing 
to shortage of shipping space available dur- 
ing that period. Shipments probably wil) 
begin arriving in July and continue through 
September. 

Officials of the Citrus Board state that 
the subsidization of citrus fruit by the 
United States in Western Europe forces South 
Africa to market its own citrus in the Uniteq 
States. This would indicate that over the 
long term there would be no particular aq- 
vantage to the subsidization of citrus on the 
European market as South Africa plans to 
increase its exports to the United States if 
the policy of subsidization is continued. 


General Products 


PROGRESS IN FRENCH GLASS INDUSTRY 


The glass industry in France made steady 
progress during 1950. The production index, 
which averaged 141 during 1949 (1938=—100), 
rose to 145 in 1950. 

All sectors of the industry—flat glass ex- 
cepted—advanced during the year. Produc- 
tion of hollow ware and hand-made glass 
increased to 573,624 tons from 510,158 tons 
in 1949, and advances also occurred in glass 
fiber and pressed glass. The rise in glass- 
fiber output was only 2 percent, but pressed- 
glass production was up 34.3 percent. Al- 
though the output of flat glass was only 
187,200 tons or 3,156 tons below that of the 
year 1949, it was still almost double the 
1938 level. 


BICYCLE IMPORTS AND OUTPUT INCREASE, 
INDIA 


Imports of bicycles and domestic produc- 
tion in India have increased materially since 
World War II. In the 4 vears 1946-47 
through 1949-50, imports averaged almost 
252,000 units a year, increasing from 212,554 
units valued at 18,087,896 rupees (1 rupee 
US$0.21) in 1946-47 to 268,148, valued at 
25,186,080 rupees, in 1949-50. During the 5 
years 1941-42 through 1945-46, the number 
of imported bicycles averaged only approxi- 
mately 42,500 units a year. The value of 
imported parts and accessories amounted to 
19,477,452 rupees in 1947-48, 15,094,234 in 
1948-49, and 15,918,684 in 1949-50. More 
than 75 percent of these imports, complete 
bicycles as well as parts, comes from the 
United Kirfgdom. The rest are from various 
European countries and from the United 
States. 

The value of bicycles and spare parts and 
accessories manufactured in India also rose 
from 7,768,880 rupees in 1948 to 16,670,924 
rupees in 1950. The number of bicycles 
turned out by domestic firms cannot be de- 
termined exactly because production statis- 
tics include spare parts and _ accessories 
equated to make a complete bicycle. Anum- 
ber of concerns are engaged in manufactur- 
ing bicycle parts and accessories. Two firms 
assemble complete bicycles from parts im- 
ported or produced locally, and three others 
having technical agreements with British 
bicycle manufacturers are scheduled to begin 
operations in 1952. 

Cold-rolled steel and free-cutting steel 
used in making the frame and body com- 
ponents must be imported, also most of the 
chains, free wheels, steel balls, spokes, elec- 
troplating materials, nickel and chromium 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Notes on the National 
Railways of Mexico 


The Mexican press recently published an 
appeal by the National Railways of Mexico 
to large mining companies and other impor- 
tant industrial enterprises in the Republic 
to seek purchases abroad of rolling stock, 
the U. S. Embassy in Mexico City recently 
reported. The appeal cited an alleged short- 
age of 7,000 freight cars in Mexico at the 
present time. The report further stated that 
such cars would be operated by the National 
Railways for the exclusive use of the mining 
companies and other industries on the basis 
of payment by the latter of US$1 a day to 
private owners until the full cost has been 
repaid. Payments would be in the form of 
credits by the National Railways against run- 
ning freight charges. 

The General Manager of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico stated on May 23 that his 
lines expect to spend about 1,500,000,000 
pesos during 1951 for rolling stock, locomo- 
tives, and shop machinery, reports the U. S. 
Consulate, San Luis Potosi. A considerable 
part of this equipment will be used in the 
San Luis Potosi district. 


Utility-Rate Increase 
Authorized in Morocco 


On May 31, 1951, the Protectorate Govern- 
ment of Morocco announced its final decision 
to authorize immediate and drastic increases 
in electric and water rates and rail and high- 
way transportation rates. 

On the basis of the figures contained in 
the official anngpuncement, it appears that 
the electric rate was increased from 30 to 
60 percent (depending on the city and the 
type of current), and the water rate was 
scheduled to be increased 40 percent. Rail 
transportation rates, both passenger and 
freight, were increased 10 percent, and high- 
way transportation rates were increased 20 to 
30 percent for passengers and 27 percent for 
freight. All increases became effective on 
June 1, 1951, except for the new water rate, 
which was to go into effect on July 1. 

Public-utility rates had not been raised 
since 1948, and the companies are said to 
have operated at a loss since 1949. 


Inland-Waterway Freight 
Rates Increase in Argentina 


Freight rates for the transport of cargo 
on the Parana, Alto Parana, and Paraguay 
Rivers were increased by a resolution of the 
Ministry of Transport, effective May 20, 1951, 
in the following manner: 20-percent in- 
crease for up-river cargoes to ports on the 
Parana River up to and including Corrientes; 
80-percent increase for up-river cargoes to 
ports on the Alto Parana and Paraguay Riv- 
fs; and 30-percent increase for all down- 
tiver cargoes. 

The increases are intended to compensate 
for higher costs of crews, fuel, repairs, and 
other items with which the river operators 
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are now confronted. According to the man- 
ager of the Centro de Cabotaje y Maritimo 
Argentino, the increased freight rates are 
welcomed by the river operators, but they do 
not nearly compensate for the constantly in- 
creasing Argentine river operating costs. 


Luxembourg’s Electric- 


Power Industry in 1950 


Production of electric energy in Luxem- 
bourg increased during 1950 by 12.2 percent 
over 1949, while consumption increased 11.4 
percent during the same period. 

A percetnage breakdown of energy con- 
sumption in 1940 was as follows: Heavy in- 
dustry, 88 percent; other industries, 6 per- 
cent, agriculture, 2 percent; domestic and 
office use, 3 percent; and public transporta- 
tion and lighting, 1 percent. 

The Ministry of Transportation and Elec- 
tricity has released the following figures on 
Luxembourg’s production, consumption, im- 
ports, and exports of electricity in the years 
1937-38, and the 4-year period 1947-50. 


Electric-Power Industry 


[In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 








| | 

, Produc- | Con- 
In | . 
Period than | Imports | Exports sumption 

Pes Eee: Gee | 

1937 | 562,670 | 18,070 | 59,375 | 521, 365 

1938 461,958 | 18,127 | 59,583 | 420,502 

1947 413, 225 70, 034 5,061 | 478, 198 

1948 581, 044 32, 752 26,870 | 586, 926 

1949 620, 935 31, 278 51,601 | 600,612 

1950 696, 829 32, 918 60, 392 | 669, 355 


New Radio Broadcasting 
Station Opened in Seville 


Radio Nacional established its branch sta- 
tion in Seville, Spain, May 29, in a special 
ceremony presided over by Minister Ibanez 
Martin. It is a medium-wave station with a 
power of 8 kilowatts and has a broadcasting 
tower 87 meters high. This will be Seville’s 
second radio broadcasting station; the other 
is the independent Radio Sevilla. 


Italia Line Plans Expansion 
of Trans-Atlantic Service 


It has been announced by the Italian press 
that the Italia Line has fixed the date of 
the maiden voyage of the Giulio Cesare for 
October 27, 1951, when it will leave Naples, 
making stops at Genoa, Villafranca, Barce- 
lona, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires. The vessel is a 
25,000-gross-ton passenger liner powered by 
a twin-screw Diesel engine of 26,000 horse- 
power. The Giulio Cesare will be followed 
into service by a twin, the Augustus, which is 
expected to be completed by the end of De- 
cember 1951. 

The Italia Line also has under construc- 
tion, for the North Atlantic service, the An- 
drea Doria, a 25,000-ton passenger and cargo 
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liner which will be a twin-screw turbine ves- 
sel developing 25,300 horsepower. The con- 
tract completion date is July 1952. 

Considerable discussion has been taking 
place within recent months in both ship- 
ping and political circles regarding the con- 
struction of an additional 25,000-gross-ton 
passenger liner which will be identical to the 
Andrea Doria, and although the final de- 
cision has not been taken, it is expected that 
the construction of the new liner will begin 
immediately following the launching of the 
Andrea Doria. In the event that the two 
25,000-gross-ton passenger liners for the 
North Atlantic service are completed accord- 
ing to present plans, they will operate in 
conjunction with the SS. Independence and 
SS. Constitution of the American Export 
Lines, thus providing a weekly service from 
New York to the Mediterranean area. In the 
meanwhile, it is probable that both the 
Giulio Cesare and Augustus will be trans- 
ferred from the South Atlantic to the North 
Atlantic service according to the require- 
ments of the busy season. 


Sicily’s New Hydro Plant 
Inaugurated by President 


Sicily’s new 1,300,000,000-lire hydroelectric 
plant on the Anapo River at Syracuse was 
inaugurated on May 21 by the country’s 
President and other dignitaries. The plant 
has a capacity of 11,000 kilowatts, and in 
addition to supplying energy will irrigate 
nearby farm lands. The plant’s dam closes 


a reservoir with a capacity of 51,000,000 cubic 
meters. 


Proposed Plan for Costa 
Rica’s Power Development 


The Minister of Economy and Finance, it 
is reported, has presented a plan for the 
development of the national electric light 
and power facilities of Costa Rica. The plan 
calls for the creation of a Department for 
the Control of Public Utilities under one of 
the existing Ministries, the establishment 
and control of rates, and the granting of 
concessions for public utilities. 

The principal financial features of the plan 
are: 

1. Formation of National Electric Services 
Corporation as an autonomous organization, 
of which the Government would own 51 
percent and private individuals 49 percent. 
This corporation eventually would own or 
control all electric light and power facilities 
except those which remain the property of 
Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz. 

2. Purchase of the so-called Saxe System 
to be transferred to National Electric Services 
Corporation for the amount of 17,500,000 
colones, of which 3,500,000 colones would be 
paid in cash and 4,000,000 in bonds. 

3. Construction of a Diesel-driven generat- 
ing plant by Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz. 

4. Construction of a 30,000-kw. hydroelec- 
tric plant on the Reventazon River at a cost 
of US$13,052,000, of which Cia. Nacional, it 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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1951 Milan Trade Fair the 
Largest Ever Held 


A record number of exhibitors participated 
in Italy’s Milan Fair, April 12-29, 1951, one 
of Europe’s leading markets for the newest 
lines of industrial and consumer goods. 
Nearly 9,200 firms displayed their products 
before an estimated attendance of 4,200,000— 
an increase of approximately 300,000 visitors 
and 800 exhibitors over last year’s record- 
breaking show, . 

More than 41,000 foreign buyers were reg- 
istered at the Fair, although only 3 days 
were designated for businessmen, exclusively. 
Of the total number of firms which took part, 
6,128 were Italian and 3,045 foreign—an in- 
crease over last year of 824 Italian and a de- 
crease of 49 foreign firms. A total of 410 
United States firms were represented at the 
Fair in 1951, as compared with 616 in 1950, 
which was the largest United States partici- 
pation ever recorded. The goods of 45 coun- 
tries, valued at approximately $17,600,000, of 
which $6,800,000 worth was foreign, were dis- 
played in 35 broad commodity groups, the 
largest representation being in industrial 
machinery. 

A new pavilion of 120,000 square feet 
housed 700. individual exhibits, including 
steel products, graphic arts, woodworking, and 
other machinery. This two-story pavilion, 
built in 250 days, is regarded as an outstand- 
ing piece of fair architecture. The first floor 
is reinforced to support a weight of 2,000 
kilograms per square meter (about 409 
pounds per square foot). 


OFFICIAL PARTICIPATION 


Of the 45 countries participating in this 
event, 26 were represented by official exhibits 
in the Palace of Nations: Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Western Germany, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Yugoslavia, Luxembourg, Norway, Neth- 
erlands, Pakistan, Poland, Rumania, San 
Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, South 
Africa, Turkey, Hungary, Russia, and Viet 
Nam. 

The United States was represented in the 
ECA pavilion which housed an exhibit de- 
picting the progress of economic recovery in 
Italy with Marshall Plan aid. Some 1,400,000 
persons visited the exhibit. 

One feature of this country’s participation 
was an import and export advisory service 
headed by Z. B. Hyde, Chief, Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, as- 
sisted by Douglas Egan, Chief, Foreign Trade 
Division of the Department of Commerce’s 
Seattle Field Office, and E. Paul Hawk, Com- 
mercial Advisor, Export Promotion Division, 
ECA/OSR, Paris, Raffaello Trioli, Representa- 
tive of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
and U. S. Foreign Service Officers Winsor Ives, 
John Fuess, and Joseph Wiedenmayer. Sev- 
eral hundred Italian and foreign business- 
men were interviewed, most of whom sought 
advice as to the marketability of their prod- 
ucts in the United States. Many inquiries 
were received concerning the availability of 
goods from the United States and the possi- 
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bility of supplying Italian goods for the 
defense mobilization program. 

The French exhibit emphasized that coun- 
try’s two typical products—perfumes and 
wines—although precision instruments, 
watches, silk piece goods, and books were 
also displayed. The most impressive part of 
the Swiss exhibit was the diplay of watches 
and a special exhibit on tourism. Western 
Germany’s Official stand in the Palace of 
Nations was centered around a trade infor- 
mation booth staffed with officials to advise 
visitors on German goods for export, with 
particular emphasis on the goods on exhibit. 
Interesting exhibitions also were presented 
by other participating countries. 


SPECIAL EVENTS AT FAIR 


Special events at the Milan Fair included 
receptions honoring representatives from 
Egypt, Norway, Viet Nam, France, and Swit- 
zerland, and visits by prominent officials, in- 
cluding United States Ambassador James C. 
Dunn, and other high-ranking foreign diplo- 
mats, Italian Prime Minister Alcide De Gas- 
peri, and members of the Italian Cabinet 
and Parliament, Benelux officials, Cardinal 
Schuster of Milan, and the Egyptian Minister 
of Industry and Commerce. Generally, the 
receptions consisted of a ceremonial meeting 
at the fairgrounds of ranking Fair officials 
with the Ambassador and diplomatic aides of 
the respective countries, followed by a visit 
of the group to the particular foreign pavil- 
ion and ending with a special luncheon ten- 
dered by the Fair management. 

Numerous business conferences took place, 
such as the meetings of the Italian Associa- 
tion of Reinforced Concrete, the Interna- 
tional Television Committee, and the Con- 
gress on Helicopter Flight. Special days 
featured plastics materials, chemicals, sci- 
ence, wines, agriculture,and Italian fashions. 
Particular interest was manifested in special 
Science Days, sponsored by the National 
Council of Research of Italy. The need for 
greater collaboration between Italian indus- 
try and science to produce better and cheaper 
goods was emphasized. It was stated that 
only a few of the large Italian firms in the 
chemical, iron and steel, and textile indus- 
tries are able to maintain adequate labora- 
tories. 


RESULTS OF FAIR 


The local press reported that transactions 
at the 1951 Milan Fair were hampered by 
foreign-exchange problems, and the over-all 
volume of sales did not measure up to expec- 
tations. French exhibitors were reported to 
have sensed some uncertainty among Italian 
buyers which apparently stemmed from de- 
layed action on pending Italian rearmament 
legislation. 

British exhibitors were reported as being 
pessimistic over the tone of business at the 
Fair. Canada also was among those coun- 
tries reporting poor business, traceable in 
part to controls on Canadian exports of raw 
materials and the claim of Canadian repre- 
sentatives that Europen goods were generally 
high priced. 

United States representation was centered 
in machine tools, office equipment, textile 


















machinery, and household appliances, 
Whereas United States firms formerly domi- 
nated the machine tool field, trade sources 
felt that this year they were overshadoweq 
numerically by German producers. Delivery 
problems made the position of exhibitors of 
American-made tools particularly trying and 
reportedly contributed to a low volume of 
sales. This was true also for dealers in 
United States household appliances, it was 
learned from direct inquiries made by the 
Consulate General. However, Italian dealers 
and exhibitors of office machines and textile 
machinery of American manufacture were 
particularly well satisfied with the results 
obtained at the Fair. 

Germany’s participation at this year’s Fair 
was competitively strong in a number of 
lines, including optical and photographic 
goods, precision and scientific instruments, 
electric motors, toys, agricultural machinery, 
and machine tools. Good business was re- 
ported by a number of German exhibitors. 

The large number of visitors and the lim- 
ited time of 3 days allowed exclusively for 
buyers proved a hindrance to those inter- 
ested in doing business at the Fair, especially 
to buyers from other countries. For this 
reason, it is possible that the number of busi- 
ness days may be increased in the future. 

Fair officials were unable to state with cer- 
tainty whether the volume of trade, 
although large, at the 1951 Fair was higher 
or lower than in previous years, as this type 
of information usually is not divulged by 
exhibitors. 

The 1952 dates of the Milan Fair will be 
published in this column as soon as known. 
Further information on this event may be 
obtained from any of the Italian commer- 
cial and trade representatives located in 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Boston, 
New Orleans, and Los Angeles, or from the 
Office of the Commercial Counsellor, Italian 
Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Correction: International 
Food Exhibition, Parma, Italy 


On page 24 of the June 11 issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY the dates of the Sixth 
International Preserved Food and Packaging 
Exhibition were incorrectly shown. Correct 
dates are September 12-25, 1951. 


Export and Sample Fair 
To Be Held In Dornbirn 


The 1951 Export and Sample Fair of Dorn- 
birn, Austria, will be held July 27 to August 
5. 

The 1950 Fair occupied a total area of 13,- 
000 square meters of space (1 square meter= 
10.76 square feet). Of the 616 exhibitors 
who took part, 71 firms were from 9 countries 
as follows: Germany 49; Italy 6; Switzerland 
6; Liechtenstein 2; Belgium 1; Netherlands 
1; Sweden 1; France 1; United States 1. At 
tendance approximated 185,000 persons, 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


ype of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free Market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official. 
Legal Free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile. Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commer- 
cial. 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia do Bank of Republic § 
Basic * 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Fre« 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay. Guarani Official 
do! 
Free 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


rree 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure 
Average consiststof September through 
quote ations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 
* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 
‘Average consists of March through 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 
' New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 
’ Established July 25, 1950; average for 
December. 


December 


December quo- 


August through 


‘See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 

‘January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dee. 1, 1950. 

July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 

Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

sognovember December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
950, 

& New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
hotes, 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 


October, November, 
*Bolivian rate for 
March. 


and December quotations. 
February; Nicaraguan rate for 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 

All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transac tions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 
‘ Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
tates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
fentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
148, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect; 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 


July 16, 1951 


LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
- : mate 
1949 1950 (1951) wey een (pe se Date 
(annual) | (annual April Rate SS 1951 
currency 
(1) 7. 50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 | Jun. 7 
(1) 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(1) 214.04 14.04 14. 20 . 0704 Do. 
2. 42 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 .0165 | May 31 
4411. $101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 .0060 | Feb. 28 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 18. 72 .0534 | May 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43. 10 43.10 3.10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do. 
750.00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 83. 00 85. OO .O118 Do. 
1. 96 1.96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 | May 31 
>. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7. 60 7. 50 . 1333 Do. 
13. 50 913.50 15.15 15.15 . 0660 | June 18 
17. 63 18. 36 17.76 18. 00 . 0556 Do. 
>. 04 2. 02 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | May 31 
8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 .1156 | June 7 
». 00 ». OO 5. 00 5, 00 . 2000 | Mar. 31 
7. 00 7. 00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 *6. 84 6. 84 . 1462 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | May 31 
9. 00 9. 00 . 1111 Do. 
19. 00 22. 00 . 0454 Do. 
17.78 14. 85 14. 95 14.95 . 0669 | Do. 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 15. 16 . 0660 Do. 
? 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
142.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.15 2.18 . 4587 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 
9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 
Brazil.—All authorized 
now made at the 
27, 1947, 


remittances from 
official rate. Law No. 156 0f Nov. 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective 
rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under anew exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and 
surcharges ranging from 10 to 100 percent are applied to 


Brazil are 


1951, most imports were 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
‘ield Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Establishing a Business in Peru. World 
Trade Series No. 29. June 1951. 22 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

British East Africa—Annual Economic Re- 
view for 1950. World Trade Series No. 31. 
June 1951. 5 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Ecuador—Special Credit Facilities Which 
Have Been Extended to a Group of Commod- 
ities Included in a “List of Especially Critical 
Articles.” World Trade Series No. 37. 
June 1951. 5 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Union of South Africa—Summary of Im- 
port Control Regulations (With Appendices 
Giving the Complete “Prohibited Imports” 
List, “Free Permit” List, and “Free” List.) 
World Trade Series, No. 40. June 1951. 6 
pp. Price 25 cents. 





A plywood and veneer factory recently 
established in Guatemala imports glue from 
the United States. 





such transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to pay- 
ments of Government obligations and to purchases by 
Government owned public services. Imports of essen- 
tial goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Im- 
ports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par a of 6 guaranies per U. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with Mat 3 
fications in foreign exch: nse ‘rates. An official market 
with two rates Ss governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the de- 
gree of Ksentiality of the goods to be imported; the rate 
of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invisi- 
bles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of 
years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at 
the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auc- 
tion rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

eru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreement Program 


Syria Withdraws From Gatt 


The United States Government has been 
informed by the United Nations at New York 
that on June 7, 1951, the Government of 
Syria notified the Secretary General of the 
United Nations of its intention to withdraw 
from the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, effective August 6, 1951. Under the 
terms of the Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation of the General Agreement, any con- 
tracting party may withdraw on 60 days 
written notice to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. 

Syria and Lebanon, which were joined in a 
customs union, became contracting parties 
to the General Agreement after the tariff ne- 
gotiations at Geneva in 1947. The customs 
union was later dissolved, and Lebanon 
withdrew from the General Agreement, effec- 
tive February 25, 1951. Since the concessions 
granted by the United States to the customs 
union at Geneva were of substantial interest 
to Syria, and in some cases to other contract- 
ing parties, there were no changes in United 
States customs duties as a result of Leba- 
non’s withdrawal from the agreement. 

The interdepartmental trade-agreements 
organization is now considering the question 
of withdrawal or retention of United States 
concessions initially negotiated with the 
Syro-Lebanese customs union, looking to the 
initiation of consultation with other inter- 
ested contracting parties. 

Any interested person who wishes to give 
information or present views with regard to 
this matter should do so, in writing, not 
later than August 1, 1951. Such communi- 
cations, of which there should be 11 copies 
either typed, mimeographed, or printed, 
should be addressed to the Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dutiable products on yhich the United 
States initially negotiated concessions with 
the Syro-Lebanese customs union at Geneva 
are: Unstemmed Latakia leaf tobacco (tariff 
paragraph 601); dried, desiccated, or evap- 
orated apricots (paragraph 735); apricot pulp 
(paragraph 752); preserved chickpeas or 
garbanzos (paragraph 769); and unground 
thyme leaves (paragraph 781). 

At Geneva the United States obtained from 
the Syro-Lebanese customs union conces- 
sions, including duty reductions and bind- 
ings of existing customs treatment, on vari- 
ous automotive products, machinery and ap- 
pliances, lubricating oils, certain chemicals 
and pharmaceutical products, cosmetics, 
and other miscellaneous items. After with- 
drawing from the General Agreement Syria 
will no longer be obligated to maintain these 
concessions. 


© 
Swedish Concessions 


Become Effective 


The President on July 3 in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury authorized appli- 
cation, as of July 7, of United States tariff 
concessions initially negotiated with Sweden 
at Torquay. Sweden signed the Torquay 
Protocol on June 7. 

Products on which United States conces- 
sions to Sweden will apply include X-ray ap- 
paratus and parts; tobacco machinery; steel 
ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, bars, etc., valued 
at more than 16 cents per pound; calculating 
machines and parts, electrical and other; 
table and kitchen articles of blown glass 
valued at $3.00 or more each; and crude 
horse-radish. 

Swedish concessions to the United States 
apply to a variety of American products, in- 
cluding rubber, glass, and metal manufac- 
tures, machinery and appliances, newspapers 
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and periodicals, and chemical and miscel- 
laneous products. 

Detailed discussions of concessions granted 
and obtained are to be found in the Analysis 
of the Torquay Protocol, mentioned above. 


Calendar of Trade Agreements 


As of June 30, 1951 


Listed below are the countries which are 
parties (except as noted), to reciprocal trade 
agreements concluded, on the part of the 
United States, under the provisions and au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
as amended and extended. Those countries 
which became contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as 
a result of the negotiations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1947, are indicated by the 
symbol (G); countries which became con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement as 
a result of the negotiations at Annecy, 
France, in 1949, are indicated by the symbol 
(A); countries listed without symbols are 
countries with which the United States con- 
cluded bilateral trade agreements before the 
General Agreement, and which are not par- 
ties to the General Agreement. 


Country Date con- Date 


cluded effective 

Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Australia (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Belgium (G) do Do. 

Brazil (G) do July 31, 1948 
Burma (G) do July 30,1948 
Canada (G) do Jan. 1,1948 
‘eylon (G) do July 30,1948 
“hile (G) do Mar. 16, 1949 


‘hina (G) do 


( 

( 

( May 22, 1948 
Costa Rica? 

( 

( 

( 


Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 


‘Yolombia 3 Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
‘uba (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
‘zechoslovakia (G) do Apr. 21, 1948 
Denmark (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 28, 1950 
Dominican Republie (A). do May 19, 1950 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
E] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Finland (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 25, 1950 
France (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Greece (A) Oct. 10,1949 | Mar. 9,1950 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
Haiti (A) Oct. 10,1949 | Jan. 1,1950 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
India (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 9, 1948 
Indonesia (G) 4 do Jan. 1, 1948 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Italy (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 30, 1950 
Lebanon (G) 5 Oct. 30,1947 | July 30, 1948 
Liberial (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 20,1950 
Luxemburg (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Mexico ° Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Netherlands (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
New Zealand (G) do July 31,1948 
Nicaragua (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 28, 1950 
Norway (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 11,1948 
Pakistan (G) do July 31,1948 
Paraguay Sept. 12,1946 | Apr. 9, 1947 
Peru? May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Southern Rhodesia (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 12,1948 
Sweden (A) Oct. 10,1949 | Apr. 30, 1950 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Syria (G) § Oct. 30,1947 | July 31,1948 
Turkey’ Apr. 1,1989 | May 5, 1939 
Union of South Africa 
(G) Oct. 30,1947 | June 14,1948 
United Kingdom (G) do Jan. 1,1948 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,19438 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
! China withdrew from the General Agreement, effec- 
tive May 5, 1950. 


2? Terminated by joint agreement as of June 1, 1951. 

3 Terminated by joint agreement as of Dec. 1, 1949. 

‘The Netherlands negotiated concessions on behalf 
of the “Netherlands Indies” at» Geneva in 1947; the 
Republic of Indonesia, on Feb. 24, 1950, was recog 
nized as a contracting party to the General Agreement 
in its own right. 

5 Lebanon withdrew from the General Agreement, 
effective Feb. 25, 1951. 

6 Terminated by joint agreement as of Dec. 31, 1950. 

7 Negotiated at Torquay for accession to the General 
Agreement. 

* Syria has announced its intention of withdrawing 
from the General Agreement, effective Aug. 6, 1951. 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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which included 30,000 from Germany ang 
15,000 from Switzerland. 

Among products exhibited at last year’s 
Fair were textiles, textile machinery, textile 
dyes, yarns, and other related products. 
Modern textile machinery was shown by Ger. 
man, Swiss, Italian, Swedish, and Belgian 
firms. Other exhibits included industria] 
and agricultural machinery, building mate. 
rials, chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
cosmetics, household equipment and furni- 
ture, glassware, shoes, jewelry, furs, and mu. 
sical instruments. 

Detailed information on the 1951 event 
may be obtained by writing directly to the 
Export and Musterschau, Dornbirn, Vorarl- 
berg, Austria, or to the Austrian Trade 
Delegate, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


England To Hold Agricultural 


Machinery Show in December 


The annual Smithfield Show and Agricul- 
tural Machinery Exhibition, Earls Court, 
London, England, is to be held December 3-7, 
1951. 

Manufacturers from 10 countries had dis- 
plays in the 1950 show. The international 
representation is expected to be greater this 
year. A wide range of British machinery 
manufactured for use overseas, including up- 
to-date tractors and farm equipment, will 
be featured in this year’s show. 

Among the many exhibits will be: Agricul- 
tural and horticultural tractors and trailers, 
farm implements, harvesting machinery, 
combines and binders, driers, barn machin- 
ery, dairy plant and equipment, and meat- 
trade machinery and equipment. 

United States buyers are invited to attend 
this event. Season tickets and catalog 
vouchers may be obtained on presentation of 
passports at the exhibition entrance, or will 
be mailed, upon request, by the Smithfield 
Show Joint Committee, 148 Picadilly, Lon- 
don W. 1, England, or the Commercial 
Department, British Embassy, 3100 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Dates Changed For Allgaeuer 
Festwoche, Western Germany 


The Allgaeuer Festwoche (Allgovian Fair) 
of Kempten, Western Germany, originally 
scheduled for August 11—19, 1951, will be held 
August 18 to 26, instead, states a communi- 
cation recently received from the United 
States Consulate General at Munich. 

[An item on this event appeared in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 21, 1951.]| 





Norway Signs Torquay Protocol 


On July 3 Norway signed the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and under the terms of this 
Protocol, tariff concessions exchanged by the 
United States and Norway and initially ne- 
gotiated with each other will enter into ef- 
fect 30 days from date of signature. 

A detailed tabulation of these concessions 
is contained in the Analysis of the Torquay 
Protocol of Accession, Schedules, and Related 
Documents, available from the Supperintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., at $1.00 per copy, 
or available for refernce at U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 
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The Role of International 
Trade in the Far East 
(Continued from p. 4) 


could contribute to the military potential 
of the Soviet bloc. Long before the out- 
preak of fighting in Korea, we applied 
the same controls to Red China. Since 
then we have put all shipments to the 
soviet bloc, no matter how innocent they 
might appear, under rigid license control, 
and have imposed close checks over ship- 
ments to China’s traditional feeder 
agreas—Hong Kong and Macao. No 


shipments are permitted to China or 
North Korea. 

But export control is far more than a 
police action. It is also the determina- 
tion of what commodities should be ex- 
ported, in what volume, and to what 
areas. It is the direction rather than the 
prohibition of foreign trade. 

The Department of Commerce deter- 
mines the minimum essential needs for 
foreign countries, presents and supports 
the combined foreign requirements be- 
fore the allocating authorities, and di- 
vides the total export quota among 
friendly importing countries on the basis 


of their relative need and their ability to 
contribute to the common mobilization 
effort. We assure the actual shipment 
of quotas for particularly important 
commodities—for example, those covered 
by the Controlled Materials Plan—and 
other commodities for significant end- 
uses, by assigning priority ratings or 
other types of supply assistance. 

A notable instance of this type of as- 
sistance is our special program for over- 
seas shipment of locomotives. A number 
of manufacturers are receiving special 
rating authority for materials to com- 
plete some 160 locomotives for export. 














Notes on Insurance in Venezuela 


[Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade] 


The operations of insurance com- 
panies in Venezuela are supervised by 
the Fiscalia de las Empresas de Seguros, 
which is part of the Ministerio de Fo- 
mento. At the end of 1950 there were 
28 companies in operation, including 10 
Venezuelan and 18 foreign; of the for- 
eign insurers, 7 were United States, 5 
British, 3 Canadian, 2 Dutch, and 1 
Swiss. More than 20 of these com- 
panies were formed in the past 10 years. 
In 1938 there were 5 companies in opera- 
tion, including 3 Venezuelan, 1 United 
States, and 1 British. 

Total assets at the end of 1948 of all 
insurers authorized to operate in Vene- 
zuela amounted to 106,441,467 bolivares, 
of which Venezuelan insurers held 
66,066,625 bolivares and foreign insurers, 
10,374,842 bolivares. Total assets in 
1946 amounted to 70,268,513 bolivares, 
of which Venezuelan insurers held 
14,859,890 holivares. and foreign in- 
surers, 25,408,623 bolivares. Paid-in 
capital of Venezuelan insurers totaled 
23,910,000 bolivares in 1948 as against 
12,900,000 bolivares in 1946. 

Life insurance in force at the end of 
1948 reportedly totaled 427,000,000 
bolivares. Yearly life-insurance-premium 
income increased about four times be- 
tween 1943 and 1948, advancing from 
6,940,000 bolivares in 1943 to 13,868,000 
bolivares in 1946, and 26,984,000 in 1948. 
Time deposits, including savings, in- 
creased about three and one-half times 
during the same period, according to 
one estimate—from 35,000,000 bolivares 
at the end of 1942 to 77,000,000 bolivares 
in 1946, and 120,000,000 in 1948. The 
accompanying table sets forth direct 
premium income and losses paid in each 
of the various branches of insurance for 
all insurers in Venezuela in selected 
years. 

In 1948 the Venezuelan insurance 
companies wrote 58 percent (31,006,000 
bolivares) of the business and the for- 
eign companies wrote 42 percent (22,- 
003,000 bolivares). In 1946, Venezuelan 
companies wrote 60 percent (15,809,000 
bolivares) and foreign companies 40 
percent (10,327,000 bolivares). In 1943, 
Venezuelan companies wrote 48 percent 
(6,593,000 bolivares), and foreign com- 
panies 52 percent (7,249,000 bolivares) . 


The insurance business is subject to 
the Venezuelan Law of Inspection and 
Supervision of Insurance Companies of 
July 18, 1938, and regulations of July 31, 
1948. All insurers are required to ob- 
tain authorization from the Ministerio 
de Fomento before commencing opera- 
tions. Under the law, policyholders and 
agents who make insurance contracts 
with companies which have not legally 
qualified to do business in Venezuela 
may be fined. Both Venezuelan and 
foreign insurance companies are subject 
to qualifying deposit requirements. De- 
posit requirements applicable to Vene- 
zuelan insurers are 300,000 bolivares for 


Direct insurance premiums and 
losses paid, Venezuela, 1948, 1946, 
and 1943 


[In 1,000 Venezuelan bolivares] 


1943 


Branch of 
insurance 


Losses 





Paid 





Premium 





Life 26, 984} 2,057/13, 868)1, 314) 6,940) (2) 
Fire | 9,682} 2,844) 5, 192/1, 136) 2,902! (2) 
Marine_.__| 6,956) 4,469) 3,818/1, 246) (‘) (2) 
Auto- | | 

mobile___| 5,739) 3,176) 1,191} 370) (‘) (2) 
Accident... | 1,177 562 702) 127) (') (2) 
Bonding 779 151 600 26; (1) (2) 
Miscella- 

aneous..| 1,692) 726) 765) 267) 4,000) (2) 

Total____|53, 009/13, 985/26, 136 4, 486/13, 842 


| Included in ‘‘Miscellaneous.”’ 
2 Not available. 


life insurance, 150,000 bolivares for non- 
life branches, or 450,000 bolivares if 
both life and nonlife risks are to be writ- 
ten. Deposit requirements for foreign 
insurers are 600,000 bolivares for life, 
200.000 bolivares for nonlife, or 800,000 
bolivares for both. The deposit must be 
made in cash, Venezuelan Government 
bonds, or approved securities, and placed 
with a bank designated by the Ministerio 
de Fomento. In addition, the law pre- 
scribes in what investments premium 
reserves may be invested. Premium 
rates are set by the companies but must 
be approved by the Ministerio de Fo- 


mento. Policy forms must also be ap- 
proved by the Ministerio. Insurance 
companies are required to maintain their 
records in Spanish in accordance with a 
prescribed system of accounting. 

Compulsory social insurance was estab- 
lished in Venezuela in 1944, under an 
act passed in June 1940 which set up a 
scheme of sickness and maternity insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. The act is not yet in operation 
on a country-wide basis but is being ex- 
tended regionally as facilities are de- 
veloped. Initially, the area in which 
social insurance was made compulsory 
was restricted to the Fedral District and 
Maracay. It has since been extended 
to other localities. The social-insurance 
program is managed by the Venezuelan 
Social Insurance Institute, under super- 
vision of the Ministry of Labor. 

Sickness and maternity coverage is 
compulsory for all employed persons, 
with certain exceptions, whose annual 
wage does not exceed 9,600 bolivares; 
insurance against industrial accidents 
and diseases has the same scope except 
that the wage limit does not apply. Sick- 
ness and maternity insurance premiums 
are paid jointly by employers and work- 
ers. Industrial accident and disease 
insurance premiums are paid entirely by 
the employer. 

At the end of 1949 it was estimated 
that about 10 percent of all workers were 
covered by social insurance. In the 
main, benefits are restricted to the urban 
population, since farm workers, who 
comprise about half the population, are 
excluded from the Act. There is a work- 
men’s compensation law applicable to 
workers not subject to compulsory social 
insurance. Under its provisions, em- 
ployers are liable, in case of occupational 
injury or illness, to pay compensation in 
an amount fixed by law, based on the 
injured worker’s wage. The employer is 
not required, however, to take out in- 
surance covering this liability. In addi- 
tion, petroleum companies operating in 
areas where compulsory social insurance 
has not been put into effect, have been 
obliged, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Venezuelan Labor Code, 
to build and maintain hospitals and 
dispensaries for their workers and to 
organize their own medical servics. 
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This program was given the production 
green light because of the urgent need 
for these locomotives in foreign countries 
in the defense effort or in activities sup- 
porting that effort. One of the largest 
shares in the division of these locomo- 
tives among countries was that assigned 
to Thailand, which received 38. These 
locomotives will be used to haul rice, so 
vital in the diet of the Far East. It is 
more than possible that these locomo- 
tives will do as much to alleviate food 
shortages in the area as the far-famed 
wheat shipments to India. This is a 
clear-cut example of the role that private 
trade can play in international relations. 

We in Government can give assistance 
to foreign traders. In such times as 
these, we all recognize the need for cen- 
tral planning, to put our available re- 
sources to the most efficient use. But, in 
the long run, international economic 
relationships will be determined as much 
by businessmen in the conduct of their 
affairs as by Government action. 


Foreign Trade in the Mobiliza- 
tion Effort 


Commercial trade has a role in foreign 
affairs. As Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer said in a recent television ad- 
dress: “Our international trade is not 
something to which we should pay lip- 
service one week a year. Nor is it a 
peace-time frill, to be sloughed off in 
time of emergency. Our export trade is 
the mechanism through which we sup- 
ply our oversea partners with the mate- 
rials they need to enable them to play 
their proper role in our common mobili- 
zation. Our import trade, vital to our 
own mobilization effort, supplies us with 
the essential metals, minerals, and other 
raw materials in which we ourselves are 
a ‘have-not’ nation.” 

America’s exporters and importers are 
eager to play their proper role in the de- 
fense effort. They will have the full 
support of their Government. 





Commerce: 


Foreign Service Reports Series 


Multilithed copies of the following unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are available for consultation 
distribution—in the Office of International Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices of the United States Department of 


not for general 





No. 28: “Annual Economic Review—Costa Rica—1950,” San José, Apr. 5, 1951. 
60 pp. Covers agriculture, extractive industries, manufacturing, transportation, communi- 
cations, and electric light and power; foreign and domestic commerce, banking, finance, 
and exchange, labor, and cost of living. 

No. 29: “Annual Economic Review for El Salvador,” Apr. 3, 1951. 38 pp. Covers 
wholesale and retail trade, agriculture, manufacturing, electric power, mining, foreign 
trade, tariffs, customs regulations, and export controls, trade agreements, money, banking, 
and finance, the fiscal situation, communications and transportation, construction activi- 
ties, and labor. 

No. 30: “Annual Economic Report—1950—Guatemala,” Apr. 10, 1951. 36 pp. Deals 
with finance, foreign trade, commercial policy, agriculture, industry, mining, petroleum, 
transportation and communications. 

No. 31: “Indonesia: Kapok, Ramie, and Coir, 1950,” Djakarta, Feb. 12, 1951. 
Discusses, mainly for kapok, the production, stocks, domestic consumption 
tables) , and prices. 


14 pp. 


, exports (with 


No. 32: “Watch and Watch Movement Industry in France,” Strasbourg, Apr. 26, 1951. 
19 pp. Covers present situation and organization of the industry, production, prices, 
foreign trade (with tables) for 1949 and 1950, advertising, and trade organs. 

No. 33: “Annual Economic Report—Canary Islands—1950,” Tenerife, Feb. 13, 1951. 
16 pp. Topics discussed include agriculture, tobacco manufacturing, brick and cement, 
ceramics and glass, building and construction, bunkering and ship movements, fishing, 
business conditions, employment and living conditions, communications, and the tourist 
trade. 

No.34: “French West Indies and French Guiana—Quarterly Economic Review (First 
Quarter, 1951) ,” Martinique, May 1, 1951. 9 pp. Covers highlights in the economic 
situation for the quarter, agriculture (sugar, rum, bananas, and secondary export crops, 
such as cacao, coffee, and vanilla), climatic conditions, business activity, exports and 
imports, labor, transportation and tourism, and construction. 

No. 35: “Mineral Quarterly—Thailand (Fourth Quarter and Full Year 1950) ,” Bang- 
kok, Apr. 9, 1951. 33 pp. Deals with current developments, progress on problems, the 


prospecting and opening of new mining areas, and trends. Statistical data cover 
production and exports. 
No. 36: “Annual Economic Review—Portugal—1950,” Lisbon, Feb. 25, 1951. 66 pp. 


Deals with industry, power, motion pictures, mining, transportation, food and agriculture, 
prices, and cost of living, employment and labor, credit, collections, and business indexes, 
money, banking, and finance, foreign trade, tariffs and trade controls, trade and payments 
agreements, legislation, colonial trade developments, and Portugal’s part in ERP. 

No. 37: “Malayan Minerals Report, Fourth Quarter 1950,” Singapore, Mar. 21, 1951. 
10 pp. Covers production of tin ore, foreign trade in tin metal and ore, and tin mine 
operations, labor, and prices; production of, and foreign trade in, coal, gold, iron ore; 
and exports of manganese, ilmenite, tungsten ores, and bauxite. 

No. 38: “Indonesia: Hard Fiber Production During Fourth Quarter 1950,” Djakarta, 
Apr. 13, 1951, 6 pp. Covers production, exports, stocks, domestic consumption, and 
foreign trade. 
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avenue de Schaerbeek, Brussels, is interesteg 
in lathes. Scheduled to arrive early in July, 
via New York, for an indefinite periog 
United States address: c/o Mr. Leon G. Rye. 
quoi, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. y, 
Itinerary: New York, Paterson (N. J.), Wash. 
ington, D. C. Los Angeles, and San Frap. 
cisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

42. Kuwait (Persian Gulf)—Morad Yousy 
Behbehani (no further address necessary), 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
agencies for cotton and rayon piece goods, 
automobiles and accessories, air conditioners, 
refrigerators, and radios. Scheduled to ar. 
rive June 18, via New York, for a Visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Guar. 
anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

43. New Caledonia—Auguste Menard, rep- 
resenting Menard Freres (importer, retailer, 
sales agent), 6 rue Jean Jaures, Noumea, is 
interested in importing and seeks agencies 
for automobiles, motorcycles, automobile 
parts and accessories, refrigerator parts, 
washing machines, and other home electrical 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive June 28, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Mrs. Jeannine 
LaVallee, 301 Franklin Street, Monterey, Calif, 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Detroit, Chicago, 
and New York. 

44. New Zealand—Leonard Walton, repre- 
senting McManemin and Walton, Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Empire Cham- 
bers, Willeston Street, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in purchasing shirtings, sheetings, 
pillowcases, and diaper flannelette. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 17, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 8 days. United States address: 
Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco (1 day) and New York. 

45. Peru—Alfonso Peyon Garcia, repre- 
senting Fabrica Nacional de Acumuladores 
“ETNA” S. <A. (manufacturer, importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 161 Avenida Talara, 
Lima, is interested in purchasing equipment 
and supplies for his firm’s storage battery fac- 
tory. Scheduled to arrive June 20 via Hous- 
ton, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o Peruvian Consulate, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, New York. Itinerary: 
Houston, Dallas, Chicago, Moline, Akron, 
Boston, New York, Washington, York, and 
Miami. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Architects, Builders, 
Engineers—Brazil. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Electrode Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Netherlands. 

Glove Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Chile. 

Hide and Skin Importers, 
Exporters—Panama. 

Medical and Toilet-Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Schools and Colleges—Brazil. 


Contractors and 


Dealers, and 
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(Continued from p. 20) 


salts, and anodes. Recently, however, an 
automobile plant in Bombay has set up @ 
tube mill that should be able to supply 
some of the required tubing. 

Mild-steel bars and sheets for the manu- 
facture of mudguards and mild-steel and 
spring-steel wires as available in India, and 
the country is virtually self-sufficient in rub- 
per components such as tires and tubes, han- 
die grips, and brake and pedal rubbers. 
Paint and enamel are produced in sufficient 
quantities. For the most part components 
manufactured in India are used only for 
replacement, as the greater part are not of 
sufficiently high standard for assembly use. 

Because the Government of India is inter- 
ested in the development of the bicycle 
industry, it is endeavoring to encourage 
manufacturers by releasing controls on con- 
struction materials and raw materials used 
in the manufacturing process, and by other 
means. In 1946 the industry was accorded 
tariff protection consisting of a levy of 24 
percent ad valorem import duty on bicycles 
and parts from the United Kingdom and 36 
percent ad valorem on imports from other 
countries. In 1949 these duties were even 
further increased to 60 and 72 percent ad 
valorem, respectively. 

At present the number of bicycles in use 
in India is estimated at 1,500,000 or 3.85 per 
1,000 population. The relatively low pur- 
chasing power of the average Indian villager 
tends to limit the number of bicycles that 
can be sold. However, in view of the reduc- 
tion in imports during the war, which cre- 
ated a demand that is still unmet, the Tariff 
Board foresees a market for at least 375,000 
bicycles in 1950-51 and 400,000 in 1951-52. 


Iron & Steel 


GEONESE IRON ORE FOR JAPAN 
(See item appearing in the section “News 
by Countries—India,” in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of July 9, 1951.) 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of gum and wood rosin 
in the first quarter of 1951 totaled 880 metric 
tons, according to unofficial sources. France 
supplied 840 tons. The 113 tons of turpen- 
tine received from the United States in 
January accounted for all imports of this 
material in the quarter and was more than 
twice the amount received in 1950 from all 
sources. 

The trade indicates that no permits are 
being granted by the Central Bank for im- 
ports of naval stores from dollar areas, The 
supply situation of customary sources ap- 
pears to be very tight, especially in France, 
Where exporters have informed Argentine 
buyers that it is unlikely that all orders for 
tosin can be filled in the remainder of 1951. 


CANADIAN SALES OF ROSIN SLOW 


The use of rosin in soap manufacture in 
Canada, which was drastically curtailed in 
1949 and early 1950 because of the lower price 
of tallow at that time, has not been resumed 
to any considerable extent, despite the pres- 
nt advantageous price of rosin. Some rosin 
suppliers have been reluctant to allocate any 
quantity to soap makers; they consider the 
soap industry only a temporary market that 
ls likely to discontinue purchases as soon as 


the price of rosin again exceeds that of 
tallow. 
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Paints & Pigments 


CANADIAN MARKET FOR PAINT PRODUCTS 


The Canadian paint and varnish industry 
has 112 plants; 57 in Ontario and 33 in 
Quebec account for 52 percent and 34 per- 
cent, respectively, of total output. 

Construction of oil-refining and oil-storage 
facilities in western Canada, the 10,500 
freight-car replacement program of the rail- 
roads, the manufacture of jet aircraft, and a 
new naval construction program are creating 
potential markets for paint products, par- 
ticularly special-purpose items. 
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Of the 130,000 metric tons, 34,000 were 
bleached sulfite, 42,000 were unbleached sul- 
fite, 23,000 were bleached sulfate, and 31,000 
were unbleached sulfate. 

During 1948, 1949, and 1950, wood-pulp 
exports produced an average of 625, 460, and 
575 crowns a metric ton, respectively, but in 
January, February, and March of this year 
they produced about 830, 950, and 1,050 
crowns, respectively, the last being an in- 
crease of 68 percent over the 1948 average. 
The April average price is expected to be 
nearly 1,500 crowns ($290). 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES MAKE QUARTERLY 
RECORD 


Sweden’s imports in March 1951 amounted 
to 680,640,000 crowns compared with 495,000,- 
000 in March 1950, an increase of over 37 
percent, while exports totaled 545,160,000 





Japan Trade Guide. 1951 edi- 
tion. 888 pp., not including those 
devoted to advertisements. Price, 
$10. Japan Trade Guide Publish- 
ing Co., Tokyo, Japan. 


A principal feature is the list of 
nearly 5,000 Japanese firms, with such 
information concerning each as ad- 
dress and category to which the firm 
belongs (manufacturing, importing, 
or exporting); telephone number; 
cable address; code; name of principal 
executive or representative; capital; 
date of establishment; banks traded 
with; factories, branches, and agencies; 
countries with which the firm has 
trade dealings; and line of business 
or products manufactured or handled. 
Each firm listing is numbered, which 
enables the reader to find quickly, 
through the list’s index, any firm 
handling or manufacturing any par- 
ticular product. 

A section of the guide gives full texts 
of current laws and regulations con- 
cerning control of foreign exchange, 
foreign trade, and foreign investment 
in Japan. Another section gives in 
full the import tariff of Japan, 
amended as of January 1, 1951. It 
includes rates for all goods, classified 
under 17 groups. The publishers state 
that text of an expected revision of 
the import tariff will be sent, in pam- 
phlet form and as soon as available, to 
purchasers of the guide. 

Among other features are lists of 
Japanese Government Agencies, trade 
organizations (general and by com- 
modity, export, and import), and for- 
eign hotels in Japan. 











compared with 426,000,000, an increase of 28 
percent. 

In the first quarter of 1951, the principal 
Swedish imports, compared with those of the 
corresponding period of 1950, in parentheses, 
were as follows: Coal, 1,080,000 metric tons, 
(1,170,000 tons); coke, 670,000 tons (770,000 
tons); gasoline, 176,700,000 liters (149,900,000 
liters); and other petroleum products, 895,- 
110,000 kilograms (711,600,000 kilograms) ; 
automobiles and assembly parts, 116,200,000 
crowns (32,100,000 crowns). 

Principal exports in the first quarter of 
1951, compared with those of the like period 
of 1950, in parentheses, were: Wood pulp, 
372,100 metric tons (407,700 tons); iron ore, 
2,600,000 metric tons (1,960,000 tons); sawn 
and planed lumber, 368,000 cubic meters 
(395,100 cubic meters); paper and cardboard, 
143,500 metric tons (152,200 tons); and pig 
iron, 17,400 metric tons (6,900 tons). 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY U. S. TRADE VALUES UP 
48.5 PERCENT 


Total trade between Sweden and the United 
States increased 48.5 percent—from 119,- 
730,000 crowns in the first 2 months of 1950 
to 177,770,000 in the first 2 months of 1951. 
Imports increased 64 percent—from 170,894,- 
000 crowns to 115,368,00 crowns, and exports 
increased nearly 30 percent—from 48,836- 
000 crowns to 62,402,000 crowns, Wood 
pulp accounted for 38 percent of the total 
exports to the United States, followed by iron 
ore, 17 percent, malleable iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 11 percent, and furskins, 5 percent. 
Principal imports were machinery, other than 
electric, 20 percent; raw cotton, 17 percent; 
petroleum products, 8 percent; and automo- 
biles and assembly parts, 6 percent.—vU. S. 
EmBassy, STOCKHOLM, May 18, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PuLP AND PAPER; EXPORT PRICE-EQUILI- 
ZATION TAX INCREASED 


The export price-equalization tax imposed 
on wood pulp and paper exported from Swe- 
den has been increased sharply by a Swedish 
Cabinet decree of June 1, effective July 1, 
1951, states a telegram of June 1 from the 
U. S. Embassy, Stockholm. The new rate 
on paper and board, however, went into 
effect on June 10 instead of July 1, apparently 
because of a desire to meet the strong de- 
mands of domestic consumers for larger allo- 
cations of paper and kraft liners. 

The new taxes in crowns per metric ton 
(5.18 crowns=$1.), together with the earlier 
rates, are as follows: 

Effective dates 


Commodity July1 April! January I 
Dissolving pulp eee 450 200 100 
Other chemical pulp_-_- 470 200 150 
Mechanical pulp- - --_---- 120 75 40 
Newsprint___- 260 200 50 
Other paper and board -- 1 350 210 100 


1 Effective June 10. 


|For an announcement of the establish- 
ment of this tax see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 9, 1951.] 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CEREALS AND FLOUR: TEMPORARY SUSPENSION 
OF IMPORT DUTIES AND OTHER CHARGES 


Cereals and flours, as well as all kinds of 
wrapping and packing materials necessary 
for the safe transportation of these com- 
modities, imported into Turkey by or in the 
name of the Soils Products Office, during the 
period April 1 to September 30, 1951, have 
been exempted from the payment of customs 
duty, port dues, and other taxes, and other 
dues and charges, by law No. 5764, published 
in the Turkish Official Gazette of May 24, 
1951. 
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Yugoslavia 


Economic Conditions 


Crop CONDITIONS GOOD 


Latest reports from Yugoslavia indicate 
that the condition of fall-planted wheat, rye, 
barley, and rape seed (for oil) throughout 
the entire country is good to excellent. 
Even in the northern regions the winter 
grains are in full head. All present indi- 
cations point to the largest bread-grain crop 
in many years. 

The planting of spring crops has been 
somewhat delayed because of rainfall. 
However, spring-planted oats are well ad- 
vanced; potato fields are in blossom, and 
corn fields appear to be in excellent con- 
dition. 

It is reported that in Dalmatia and in the 
islands along the coast the set of grapes, 
figs, and olives is the heaviest ever known. 

It is estimated that the total plantings of 
all crops may be in excess of the plantings 
of 1950, and that the condition of crops at 
this stage is very much better than in other 
recent years. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.” ) 








(Continued from p. 21) 


is anticipated, would supply US$4,277,000 and 
the balance of US$8,775,000 would be ob- 
tained from the World Bank. The Cia. 
Nacional’s part of the cost would be acquired 
by the Government through annual pay- 
ments of US$189,000 over a period of 25 years, 
for the total sum of US$4,725,000 including 
interest. 


Taxes Established To Improve 
Potable Water System and 
Sewage System in Honduras 


The National Congress of Honduras, by 
decree No. 88 recently published, has reestab- 
lished the tax of 1 centavo ($0.005 in U. S. 
currency) on each one-half kilogram of for- 
eign merchandise imported into the San 
Marcos de Colon district, with the exception 
of flour and duty-free articles. The proceeds 
from these taxes will be dedicated to the 
improvement and enlargement of the San 
Marcos de Colon potable water system and 
to the installation of a sewage system in the 
district. 


New Shop at Nuevo Casas 
Grandes, Chihuahua 


The U. S. Consulate at Ciudad Juarez re- 
ports that a new workshop has been con- 
structed by the Ferrocarril Noroeste de 
Mexico Railroad at a cost of more than 
500,000 pesos (about $58,000). It is reported 
that the new shop is the largest maintained 
by the railroad, and it is prepared to handle 
all types of repairs of railroad equipment. 


Air Service Agreement 
Between Bolivia and 
Brazil Signed 


A bilateral agreement between Brazil and 
Bolivia covering commercial air service by 


national airlines designated by the respec- 
tive Governments was signed on June 2, 
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1951, according to a report of June 6 from 
the U.S. Embassy at La Paz. The agreement, 
which allows commercial air transport be- 
tween the two countries by such companies 
of Bolivian and Brazilian national origin as 
the two Governments may designate, will 
become effective upon exchange of ratifica- 
tion instruments. 


Pakistan’s Power-Production 
Capacity To Be Increased 


The Pakistan Government has set aside 
about 125,000,000 rupees for increasing the 
present power generating capacity by an- 
other 125,000 kilowatts. 


Nationalization of Power 
Plants in Madras, India 


A recent press release issued by the Director 
of Information and Publicity of the govern- 
ment of Madras, India, stated that in ac- 
cordance with the operation of the State’s 
Electricity Supply Undertakings (Acquisi- 
tion) Act of 1950, “four more electrical un- 
dertakings will be taken over by the Madras 
Government during June 1951.” 

The press release further stated that the 
first one in the list to be taken over on 
June 1, 1951, is the undertaking of the Udipi 
Electric Supply Corporation Ltd., in the Elec- 
trical Co., South Kanara district. This con- 
cern has a self-generating system which pro- 
duces 160 kw. 

The Srikakulam Co., the electrical under- 
taking in the Srikakulam district, was to be 
nationalized on June 7, 1951. This firm also 
has a self-generating system producing 117 
Kv.-a. 

The Government was to take over on June 
15, 1951, Salur-Parvatipuram electrical con- 
cern in the Srikakulam district which gen- 
erates partly 20 kw. and takes also the bulk 
supply of power from the Government to 
the extent of about 50 kv.-a. 

The Cochin electrical undertaking which 
came last in the nationalization program 
for June was to be taken over on June 15. 
This concern is only a distribution center 
obtaining power through the Travancore 
government to the extent of about 105 kw. 


United Kingdom and 
Continental Shipping Lines 
Increase Freight Rates 


A 25 percent freight surcharge was imposed 
by the United Kingdom and Continental 
shipping lines, effective May 1, on cargoes 
destined for Ceylon. Also effective May 1, 
conference freight rates were increased 25 
percent to and from Burma and Pakistan, 
and 15 percent to and from India. 

Effective June 1, conference freight rates 
from Australia were increased 15 percent, 
and a 10 percent surcharge was imposed; a 
25 percent surcharge was imposed by out- 
ward lines from United States Pacific ports 
to Colombo. United States Atlantic ports 
followed suit on July 1. 


Congestion in the Port 
of Santos, Brazil 


Congestion in the port of Santos, Brazil, 
has been greatly improved in recent months. 
Although vessels are now docking normally, 
there is still some delay in loading and dis- 
charging because of lack of warehouse space 
both under cover and in the open patios. 
The Dock Co. is alert to this situation and 
is adopting measures to bring the port to 
over-all normal working condition. 

As proof of this,-it is now possible for 
ships to receive more gangs and equipment 
for working nights when required. Labor is 
good but still insufficient for normal require- 
ments. 






Transportation Developments 
In Belgian Congo, 1950 


The most notable developments in Bel. 
gian Congo’s transportation during 1950 were 
(1) a general reduction of Lobito-Katanga 
through rates on the Benguele Railway, 
designed to bring its tariffs more into line 
with the Matadi-Katanga tariffs, (2) the 
conclusion of a Belgo-British agreement for 
the construction of a deep-water dock (for 
completion in 1955) at Dar-es-Salaam to 
serve Congo imports via the Tanganyika 
railway, (3) the opening of a road from 
Albertville to Uvira on the west shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, (4) the initiation of 
Diesel-electric freight and passenger sery-. 
ice between Leopoldville and Cattier on the 
Chemin de fer de Matadi at Leopoldville 
(C. F. M. L.), and (5) the extension of 
invitations for bids on the construction 
of a new international airport at Leopold. 
ville. Also notable was the achievement of 
the colonial transportation system in han- 
dling a steadily rising volume of foreign 
trade without a repetition of the serious 
traffic tie-ups of 1948~49. 

The road-building program, hampered by 
shortages of materials and labor, has made 
slow progress. Work on the construction 
of the important Stanleyville-Costermans- 
ville highway is now scheduled to begin in 
early 1952. The improved road between 
Costermansville and Uvira is to be com- 
pleted in 1952. The ground breaking for 
the main west-east highway has progressed 
more than 100 kilometers east of Leopold- 
ville, but the completion of this first all 
weather highway of 3,000 kilometers directly 
across the Colony is not expected before 
1955. Road transport in the Kuango and 
Kasai regions was badly disrupted by flash 
floods during the 1950-51 rainy season, 
Generally speaking, road maintenance and 
new construction lag far behind the growing 
demand for reliable local truck-transport 
facilities and all-weather interregional 
routes. 


Review of Bolivian 
Railways in 1950 
Traffic volume of all railroads in Bolivia 
is believed to have decreased during 1950 be- 
cause of the lower level of foreign trade, 
states a report from the U. S. Embassy in La 
Paz. Railway transportation tariffs were 
increased 30 percent as a result of the ex- 
change, wage, and price decrees of April 8; 
but the diversion of traffic to other transpor- 
tation media prompted the Government, at 
the instigation of the Chilean authorities, to 
reduce tariffs on the Arica-La Paz Railroad 
in September by approximately 26 percent. 
Some renovation of equipment and rolling 
stock was accomplished in the last few 
months of 1950. Two Garret locomotives 
were placed in service on the Antofagasta- 
La Paz Railroad, whose rolling stock has not 
been renewed in 21 years. Three new 1loco- 
motives began operating on the Arica-La 
Paz Railroad, though on the Chilean section 
only. The Bolivian administration of the 
Arica-La Paz Railroad bought 60 new 
freight cars which probably will be available 
for service in 1951. Four more locomotives 
for the Antofagasta-La Paz and Bolivian 
Railway Co. were due to arrive in Bolivia in 
March 1951, and the Arica-La Paz Railway 
plans to reduce the present 20-hour run 
from La Paz to Arica to 10 hours through 
the use of two self-propelled passenger cars. 
Rails of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz Railway 
now reach Boyuibe, 201 kilometers inside the 
Bolivian-Argentine border, but this connect- 
ing link has not been completed. However, 
provisional service between Boyuibe and 
Villa Montes, linking the former with Yacu- 
iba was expected to commence in 1951. 
Little or no progress was made in the 
Bolivian construction of the La Paz-Beni 
and Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Railroads be- 
cause of lack of funds. 
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